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éerland of Savings, where you'll find special pricing on 


all Baby Lock 


You'll be Happy Tonight, when you take advantage of these great specials from Baby Lock. Whether 
you're looking for your first embroidery/sewing machine or want to upgrade, there’s something for you. 
What a Thrill, taking advantage of the exceptional offers with the Baby Lock sergers. And, you'll see 
A Beautiful Sight on the package offers for the Embroidery Professional Plus and the new, 10-needle 
Baby Lock Enterprise. 


Plus, SPECIAL FINANCING* for a limited time! Don’t miss out, baby are 
offer ends 12/31/10. 


*Special financing offers valid 9/1/10-12/31/10 at participating authorized Baby Lock Retailers. Not FOR THE LOVE OF SEWING" 
valid on merchandise already discounted, previous purchases or prior layaways. Cannot be combined a RE ae ae ae eo 


with any other offers. www. babylock.com 800-422-2952 
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Madeira Rayon Thread Treasure Chest with 194 Colors! 
The Madeira Thread Treasure Chest includes 194 brilliant colors of Madeira Rayon No. 40 embroidery thread, 
organized neatly into three labeled trays with a home for every spool. Each full-sized spool, with a suggested retail of 
$3.65 each, contains 220 yards of thread—enough for 44,000 stitches. Embroider with incredible quality, exact color 
consistency and professional, flawless results. All just waiting for you to reveal in your embroidery designs. 


Available in 8 Elegant Finishes 
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Only $398 


MSRP $1000 
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Deana Tierney May 
Editor 


we clove 
to hear 
from you! 


Send your letters to: 

Threads Letters 

PO Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 

or via email 
ThreadsLetters@taunton.com 


In our next issue: 


Learn to sew a chic 
wrap turtleneck, 3-D 
appliqué, and a no-bulk 


zip-out coat lining. Get 
design ideas for dou- 
ble-sided fabrics, and 

discover unconvention- 
al sewing tools. Plus, 

set a lined patch pocket 
without topstitching. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Let’s Celebrate! 


’m so thrilled to announce that this issue marks 

the 25th anniversary of Threads. For a quarter of 

a century, Threads has brought you in-depth sew- 
ing information, techniques to challenge your skills, 
and garments to inspire your creativity. Threads has 
changed a lot through the years, from the fiber arts 
topics we cover to the departments you see in each 
issue to the staff that puts it together. But one thing 
remains the same: the passion for sewing. We’re 
proud to have achieved this milestone with you! 
Thank you to all of the authors, contributing editors, 
illustrators, photographers, seamstresses, stylists, 
hard-working editorial staff, and everyone else who 
has contributed their time, energy, and love of all 
things sewing to create each issue. | especially want 
to thank you, dear readers. It is your creativity, loyalty, 
and dedication that keep us going, and we appreciate 
your continued support. 

To celebrate you, a few issues back, | asked you 

to send in your letters explaining why you sew. On 
the next few pages, you'll see those letters. | hope 
you enjoy reading them as much as | did—I was 
truly moved. Unfortunately, there were too many to 
publish in one issue, but we'll share more with you 
throughout the year. Thank you for sharing your sew- 
ing experiences with us! We hope you'll spend the 


next 25 years with us as well. 


—Deana Tierney May 
Editor 


P.S. If you love fashion and sewing, don’t miss Sew Styl- 
ish Fall Fashion 2010, on sale now! This issue shows you 
everything you need to make a perfect fall wardrobe, 
plus it gives you great tips on sewing jackets with pro- 
fessional results. If you’re a beginner sewer or know 
someone who is, pick up a copy of Teach Yourself to 
Sew, on newsstands in October. This issue will cover all 
the essentials to get you started, including how to set 
up your sewing space, how to create smooth stitches, 
and how to read patterns. It’s also a great refresher of 


the basics for any sewer. 
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LETTERS 


LIFE LESSONS LEARNED 
I have had a needle and thread in my 
hands since I was 5. When my grand- 
mother guided me through that first 
project, her words to me were: “If you can 
wear it inside out, you have done a good 
enough job’. Those words have been with 
me for more than 45 years (keeping her a 
part of my thoughts each day). The skills 
she taught me have been more about 
the life lessons I learned than the actual 
needlework. What I learned was pride, 
patience, and compassion somewhere 
between a tatting bobbin and how to cut 
out a dress with hardly any waste. 

I have always considered it a gift, not 
to be taken for granted. It has put me 
through school and given me the oppor- 
tunity to help support my family while 
being able to work from home. I have 
always looked for ways to share my gift 
with others from teaching a classroom of 
women how to work with knits to show- 
ing a 5-year-old how to sew a button nose 
on a bear. 

A valuable tool in my sewing room has 





always been Threads magazine. The issues 
are so well read, with flags and bits of 
added paper with scribbles in some sort 
of code. When I leaf back through the 
old issues, it’s more like a diary of fond 
memories of projects that may or may not 
have been or solutions to a problem Id 
encountered along the way. A few years 
ago, I thought of downsizing and getting 
rid of all my old magazines. But after try- 
ing to bundle them up, I decided maybe 
Id reread them and add a few more notes 
and possibly one day one of my daughters 
or grandchildren would find them and 
learn a little more about me. 

Sewing has been a solace for me over 
the years. It has been my part of my 
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“When I leaf back 
through the old issues, 
" its like a diary of fond 


memories...” 


greatest joys (my daughter's wedding 
dress) to my deepest sorrows (teddy 
bears for children losing their battle with 
cancer). I can't imagine not sharing it 
through my work or knowledge each day. 
—Colleen Elston 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 


PURE PLEASURE 
I sew for the pure pleasure it brings to 
my life. In trying to balance what I want 
to do with what must be done, sewing 
is what I do for me—yet I can share it 
with others. Twenty-five years ago, I 
knew very few people who sewed; today, 
I know “sewists’ of all ages. It’s especially 
exciting to witness a younger genera- 
tions enthusiasm for sewing. Reading 
Threads has encouraged me to practice 
couture techniques and inspired me to 
explore design and try new styles. Long 
live Threads! 

—Julie Rhodes, via email 


DETERMINATION YIELDS SUCCESS 
I took my first sewing class, along with 
my mother, at an evening 
high school extension 
class when I was 16. My 
teacher was a perfec- 
tionist and criticized 
my work every week. My 
mother was a natural— 
everything she did was perfect. On the 
last day of the class, my teacher told me 
I would never amount to anything as a 
seamstress and I should pursue another 
hobby. Naturally, I was hurt and angry, 
but Mom vowed to help me. In my senior 
year, I made a brown and black hounds- 
tooth check woolen jumper. Finally, suc- 
cess! The next morning when I went to 
put it on, there was a hole in it right be- 
low the waist. A moth had eaten through 
it! I wept like a child and gave up. 

When I became a mother, I tried again. 
I am pleased to say that I am now 68 and 
have made my own clothes for years, 
three wedding dresses (one with 10,000 
hand-applied beads that won a second 


place at our local fair) and have had a 
one-woman museum quilt show. One of 
my quilts won the fair director's award, 
which is only given if the director finds 
something superior to Best of Show. 
However, I also won Best of Show for an- 
other quilt! Now, I make church altar and 
podium quilts. I just got anew commis- 
sion for some wall banners to match the 
first altar cloths I made. After so many 
successes, I have often thought of that 
first teacher and a song comes to mind: 
“If she could see me now, shed never be- 
lieve it!” Now, I teach sewing, and I make 
it a point never to criticize a student! 

A few years ago, I discovered Threads, 
and I must say I have learned more read- 
ing your magazine than I learned from 
any teacher, pattern instructions, books 
on fitting, and from my own experience. 
It has been an immeasurable help with 
fitting problems that develop over the 
years, as a womans dimensions change 
so much after 60. 

I think your magazine showed me you 
really can teach an old dog new tricks. I 
have passed this on to my daughter who 
designs all of her projects from scratch! 
Iam an excellent seamstress. She is a 
spectacular one. 

Sewing teachers need to remember that 
we do not know whom we are addressing 
with our teaching. After all, the student 
might be the next Christian Dior, Bob 
Mackie, or Coco Chanel! Thank you for 
being an encouragement to veterans like 
me and to the sewers just starting out. 

—Caroline Zimmermann 
Lancaster, California 


TURNING FABRIC INTO GARMENT 
The love of sewing has endured all my 
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LETTERS 


continued 


adult life. For me, the marvel of sewing 
is taking a chunk of fabric, cutting it into 
different pieces, and then putting it all 
back together as a garment. Since I have 
no other artistic talent, this process 
has given me a sense of creativity for 60 
years. Many of my happiest hours are 
spent sewing. 

—Cornelia Kase, Richmond VA 


KEEPING THE DREAM ALIVE 

I grew up on a farm in rural South Africa. 
I was one of those lonely, dreamy chil- 
dren, and fashion was my way to escape 
reality. Yves Saint Laurent was my idol. In 
those days, there was nothing like sewing 
magazines where I grew up. The only 
media exposure | had to the great fashion 
designers of the time was TV's Style with 
Elsa Klensch. 

Whenever we made our quarterly trip 
to Cape Town, our nearest big city, I used 
to get so excited that I could not even 
sleep the night before. Most of my time 
was spent in the bookstores looking at 
the images in Vogue. I could never afford 
to buy a Vogue magazine, but I went 
home filled with new ideas. That's when 
I finally understood that I would have 
to learn to sew in order to realize my 
designs. 

My mother taught me a few things, but 
being a self-taught sewer herself, her 
knowledge was limited, and I wanted to 
know more. After school, I tried study- 
ing to become a teacher. I thought it 
would please my parents, but I realized it 
would not please me, and I would always 
wonder, © What if ?” After a year, I told my 
dad that I wanted to study design—a very 
brave thing to do in the eighties. To my 
amazement, he understood. 

So off I went to design school. I was one 
of three guys, and we had a very inspira- 
tional lecturer who emphasized preci- 
sion. To this day, I'm still a perfectionist, 
and I still hear her voice over my shoul- 
der. Do it until it is perfect! Yes, it drives 
me crazy sometimes, but the reward is 
so worth it in the end. After I completed 
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my year of studies, I was able to 
realize my creations. Like I said, 
YSL was my inspiration and my 
designs are simple with beautiful 
fabrics and just that something 
special to make it couture. I 
enrolled in another three-year 
design course in an attempt to 
become a professional designer. 

Personal matters changed the direc- 
tion of my life, and I never became the 
designer I dreamt of. With my dream 
shattered, I laid down my scissors and 
threads for a few years. 

But as any passionate sewer will tell 
you, once sewing is in your blood, you 
can never escape it. Creating new de- 
signs has never been a problem for me. 
I am inspired on a daily basis. It wasn't 
long before my sewing machine was 
going again. 

A few years ago, I was in a financial 
position where I could buy myself the 
educational matter, sewing machine and 
serger I needed to take my sewing to an- 
other level. This is where Threads started 
playing a tremendous role in my efforts 
to become an excellent sewer. I look back 
at how I used to sew before Threads, and I 
have to laugh. But as Oprah said, “When 
you know better, you do better.’ 

I cannot wait for my Threads magazine, 
because it never fails to inspire me and 
teach me something new. When I receive 
my Threads through the post I leave 
everything to study it from the first to the 
last letter. 

In fact, it is the only magazine I sub- 
scribe to. Because fashion sewing is my 
passion, I find that Threads ticks all the 
boxes. My favorite would probably be 
Susan Khalje’s haute couture articles, 
and maybe one day I will be able to af- 
ford one of her trips to Paris. I have also 
learned a lot from Judy Barlup, and the 
latest range of DVDs with Louise Cutting 
has propelled my skills to an advanced 
level. I belong to a Husqvarna Viking 
sewing club, and the ladies are always 
envious of my sewing skills. I thank all 





“Sewing and 
designing, to this 
day, is still my 


escape.” 


these people for sharing their skills and 
knowledge with us. I'm not scared to 
share my tips, either. If we, as sewers, 
dont encourage a new generation, who 
will be sewing then? So if you are a sew- 
ing mother or father, please pass on your 
skills to your children. 

The last few issues of Threads have been 
exceptionally good, and if this is what the 
future holds, I cannot wait. My Threads 
subscription is due for renewal soon, and 
without hesitation, I will renew my sub- 
scription. I don't want to be left behind 
in my quest to become the best sewer I 
can be. That will only be possible with 
Threads leading the way. 

Sewing and designing, to this day, is my 
escape. The only difference is that Iam a 
much better sewer and patternmaker. By 
learning new sewing skills, my designs 
have also improved because, technically, 
Iam so much more advanced than in the 
early days. 

All the best for Threads on the next 
25 years. We are already waiting for the 
next issue. To the editor and her team, 
believe me when I say that you are 
changing lives! 

—Jans Bester, via email 


PASSION FOR ART AND FIBER 
Fifty years and still sewing, I started sew- 
ing in high school. As a sophomore, I made 
a lined, three-quarter-length wool coat 
and straight skirt—plaid, no less! I contin- 
ued sewing out of desperation because of 
my petite size. At that time, there were no 
petite sizes in ready-made clothing. 

At 30, with a husband and two children, 
I finished college with a degree in Home 
Economics with emphasis on fabrics and 


fiber. I taught high school clothing con- 
struction classes for 20-plus years and 
enjoyed working with students. During 
that time, I also explored painting on silk 
and other artistic expressions. My inter- 
ests have always included fibers, fabrics, 
and creativity. 

Now at 68, I have started a new busi- 
ness with a long-time friend who is an 
artist. We have blended our expertise and 
passions for art and fiber to create fiber 
art. We make our wool fiber and felt to 
create wall hangings, scarves, and other 
items. We also recycle wool and silk to 
incorporate into projects. We are having 
a great time. 

My journey in life has always included 
sewing at some level, and at this time it 
is by way of creative expression. I enjoyed 
the article on weaving, and I am currently 
trying the can-can flowers. Please keep 
the feature articles on creative projects, 
as that is why Iam sewing now! 

—Roberta (Rob) Walker 
Topeka, Kansas 


INDIVIDUALITY AND UNIQUENESS 
Why Threads? Why Sewing? It is all 
mixed in together for me! Contrary to 
many that look to Threads for the best 
new tip and skill, Threads has been my 
club. I need to see it regularly to help me 
feel connected. It has been my niche, my 
validation, my thread to who I am, as 
I stitch my way around and within my 
world. In a way, Threads is why I sew. 
When it began, I was a debutante in my 
career at age 31. Close to 98 percent of 
what I wore was made and tailored with 
my personal preference of fabrics and 
colors. Vogue Individualist designers were 
my faves. I sewed and sewed and sewed. 
So deeply was I connected to sewing 
that my career choice was fabric buyer 
in a small boutique, and my traumatic 
divorce at age 30 was navigated through 
sewing friends, outfits, buttons, and ad- 
vancing my techniques. Creative sewing 
made me happy and carried me through 
to new chapters. 
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Threads nurtured my purism. It af- 
fected me enough to open my own fabric 
boutique—one of the best in the country, 
or world, dare I say! Tiny but mighty, 
D'Leas Fabric Affair was a romance and 
a dance with fabrics and buttons for 20 
years. The industry was proud of D'Leas. 
Many more people sewed beautiful 
things because D’Leas was there, often 
using Threads ideas for displays and very 
successful classes. 

Threads was the only choice for a 
place to advertise the best fabric shops 
in the United States when I created the 
group ad in the 1990s. Quality. Good 
taste. Fashion. Purist love for the art. 
Threads remains the best voice for such 
things in sewing. 

How my sewing has changed in 
25 years is from making all new 
professional clothes to making 
one special focal piece, to remak- 
ing special old pieces I can't bear 
to part with. I sew and tweak 
them to make them feel new again. 
Amazingly, good fabrics and good sew- 
ing are timeless, so most of my career 
clothes are still handmade (pants, skirts, 
art jackets.) Embellishment has also 
become a mainstay for most wardrobe 
ideas. I've incorporated other fiber arts 
into designs, such as beading, felting, 
and knitting, and always interesting col- 
lector buttons. 

I sew because I crave expression of my 
individuality and uniqueness. This has 
been true for me since age 10, through 
each decade in life and each change of 
fashion. Now I don't sew as much for 
quantity, but I crave quality in fabrics and 
design. I am bored by mass-produced, 
so-called fashion. I treasure couture 
fashion. I am proud to have learned the 
‘difference’ in construction and design. 
Many thanks to Threads and my “know- 
ing’ how to sew. 

I hunger for stress-relieving stitch- 
ing time to myself. It is a rare feeling of 
control, expertise, and peace. Thank you, 
Threads, for being my reliable club. You 






see, you have had exponential effect on 
the industry just by me alone. Imagine 
the creative explosion you have created 
in 25 years! Congratulations and thank 
you! 
—Dianne D'Lea Denholm 
Denver, Colorado 
CREATIVE FREEDOM 
For as long as I can remember, sewing 
has been a part of my life. My mother 
made many of the clothes that my sister 
and I wore when we were young. To 
this day, she still uses her 1962 Singer 
machine. 
My first attempt at sewing was when 
I was 9 years old. My mother enrolled 
me in a sewing class. I soon found out 


“Creative sewing 
made me happy and 
@ carried me through 
to new chapters...” 


sewing was much harder than it looked 
and quickly lost interest. I finally learned 
how to sew at 18 when I decided to study 
fashion in college. 

Twenty nine years later, I am still sew- 
ing. I sew because I enjoy the creativity 
it provides and the freedom it offers. 
Being able to create unique things is very 
rewarding. For me, sewing is relaxing and 
invigorating at the same time. 

I am a much better sewer these days 
than I used to be. I think it is partly due 
to the better quality machines and fabric 
choices available to home sewers today. 

I also have one rule: A project is not 100 
percent complete until I am 100 percent 
happy with it! 

Some of my most memorable projects 
have been making things for my daugh- 
ter (who wants to learn how to sew), and 
creating and designing the costumes for 
her school play. I also enjoyed teaching 
my sister-in-law how to sew. 

That's why I like Threads so much. It is 
packed full of tips and information for 
beginners and accomplished sewers. 
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LETTERS 


Threads is the only sewing magazine I 
subscribe to because it is just about sew- 
ing. I like that. Thanks for 25 great years. 
Keep up the good work! 

Lisa Glanville, via email 


A FAMILY TRADITION 

I come from a family of dancers, actors, 
and sewers. I, too, was a dancer, now ac- 
tor, exercise instructor, and an avid sewer. 

In 1960, Brooklyn, New York, I was 4 
years old and the middle sister of three 
girls. My paternal grandparents sewed 
“piecework’, my father getting five cents 
a zipper, twenty-five cents a skirt, etc. My 
mother did not sew until my father gave 
her a sewing machine for their anniver- 
sary that year. 

“We have a family now’, he said, “It’s 
time you learned to sew. She was not en- 
tirely thrilled about that until she learned 
her new machine came with free sewing 
lessons every other Saturday morning. 
She was thrilled at the chance to have 
two days “off” a month! 

So off she went to downtown Brook- 
lyn every other Saturday to learn to sew 
for her three little girls. To her surprise, 
she loved it! After class, shed indulge in 
browsing through McCrory’s department 
store for patterns, fabric, and notions, 
imagining what she would make. 

The first dress she made for me was a 
purple flared dress with a white pinafore 
featuring a purple, lace-embellished, 
heart-shaped pocket and a poofy bow. 

My mother promised as she dressed 
me for school, “Your teacher will say you 
are the prettiest girl in the whole class.’ I 
beamed with pride! I was so careful not 
to squash that bow as I sat rod-straight 
in school. But my mother's promise was 
not to be, as my teacher said to the little 
girl next to me, “Pamela (name changed 
to protect the innocent), you are the pret- 
tiest girl in the whole class.’ Hmm, that’s 
not the way it was supposed to go. 

So I stood up and loudly announced, 
“No, I am!” Everyone laughed, including 
my mother when I told her. She assured 
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me I really was the prettiest girl in the 
class and I believed her. 

That began my lifetime of my mother 
sewing for me, even when I was in col- 
lege. I didn't know what size I wore retail! 
I'd see an outfit in a magazine, tear it out, 
and send it to her. Two weeks later, voila, 
a perfectly copied and perfectly fitted 
outfit was done. Of course, there was no 
reason for me to learn to sew when I had 
Mom to do it brilliantly for me. But that 
changed the morning I came home with 
an engagement ring on my finger. 

“You ll be having a family soon’, she 
told me, “Time to learn to sew. I was 
aghast! How could I ever learn to sew as 
well as my mother, or my father for that 
matter? My father was meticulous about 
the underside of garments. Oh dear. 
What huge sewing shoes to fill. 

So off I went to my own sewing les- 
sons at a local high school. And to my 
surprise, I loved it too! The magic of flat 
paper patterns and flat fabric miracu- 
lously turning into recognizable and 
wearable garments delighted me. 

When I told my fiancé I was going to 
make a dress to wear to a wedding we 
were invited to, he was apprehensive, 


but when the compliments rolled in, he 
was as proud as I! 

My new skills came in handy as I be- 
came pregnant soon after we were mar- 
ried. I made all of my maternity clothes, 
curtains for the baby’s room. Anything 
that would fit under the sewing needle 
got sewed! 

I discovered Threads magazine in 
March 1992 with “Buttons and Beads” 
in No. 39. I quickly subscribed. It had 
so much to teach me! I learned to pin- 
weave a vest in No. 51—even teaching 
a class to my local American Sewing 


Guild! I learned all about bias in No. 60, 
silk ribbon embroidery in No. 68, and 
now that tights are back in vogue, No. 
73 in the DVD archive has come in very 
handy. My crowning achievement, I be- 
lieve, is from No. 75, the duct tape dress 
form. I made one of my niece to make 
her wedding dress! 

I guess I didnt realize how important 
sewing had become to me until Aug. 

24, 1992, when Hurricane Andrew blew 
through my Homestead, Florida, home. 
Forced to leave for several weeks to live 
with my sister, the first thing I packed 
in the car (after my daughter and cat, of 
course) was my sewing machine! 

In the 20-plus years I've been sewing, 
I've upgraded several machines, ac- 
quired a serger, and turned the breakfast 
nook into a sewing room. I’ve sewed 
for friends, family, charities, theaters, 
schools, and even made a picture quilt. I 
sewed all of my daughter's clothes, too, 
until she decided homemade was not as 
cool as I thought it was back in the day. 
I tried to tell her my sewing was not so 
much “homemade as it was “handmade 
with love.’ But it was not for her. Sigh. 
But that has changed too, as she now 


“My paternal grandparents sewed 
“‘piecework, my father getting five cents 
a zipper, twenty-five cents a skirt...” 


wants me to make curtains and pillows 
for her new apartment. I know, I know, 
she should learn to sew. But history will 
repeat itself when she comes home with 
an engagement ring on her finger. Until 
that time, I will happily sew for her, for 
myself, for my husband, nieces, neph- 
ews, and now grandnieces and grand- 
nephews. 

I can wait for grandchildren. I’m in no 
hurry. Threads still has a lot to teach me. 
Thank you for Threads magazine. 

— Margie Elias Eisenberg 
Homestead, Florida 
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PROVING OUR WAY TO THE TOP. 







RNINA of America BER903102 


These days, it seems just about every machine 
on the market claims to be the best. The biggest. 
The fastest. The most advanced. So many claims, so 
tew facts. But here’s the real deal: the BERNINA 830 
provides 50% more work space to the right of the 
needle than any top-of-the-line competitor. It has 
the largest embroidery hoop that does not require a ee 
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rehooping or repositioning. Plus, the 830 offers 
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our exclusive total stitch control allowing you to 


50% more work space to the Unrivaled total stitch control Largest non-repositioning 
customize each and every stitch and make it your right of the needle for ultimate creative freedom embroidery hoop 
own. Sound too good to be true? With your very 
first stitch you'll have all the proof you need. THE BERNINA J53O 


THE MARK OF THE ULTIMATE SEWING EXPERIENCE. 
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Visit www.Bernina8Series.com to experience It for yourself. 
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Scissors for 
someone who 
has everything | 


ajou scissors are not your ordi- 





Tartan 


nary scissors; many are replicas of 

sophisticated pieces from the early 
1800s. The Tartan style at left is inspired 
by tartan-plaid, paper-covered Scottish 
sewing items that were fashionable in 
the 19th century, but instead of paper, 
these 11-centimeter scissors are made 
from genuine tartan fabric covered in a 
layer of crystal acetate. The Veined Ivory 
design, below left, was inspired by styles 
prevalent during the reign of Charles 
X. All Sajou scissor blades are engraved 
with the Sajou name, and every pair is 
adorned with a passementerie pompom 
and comes in a gift box. Sajou products 
are made in France. (DreamWeaverYarns. 
com; Tartan—$116, Ivory—$104) 


66 Fashion can be bought. 9”? 
Style one must possess. 


— Edna Woolman Chase 
(Vogue editor-in-chief, 1914-1952) 
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ritz offers serrated and smooth tracing wheels. 

Their new ergonomic tracing-wheel design 

features a built-in finger rest and gently curved 
handle to eliminate hand and wrist stress as you transfer 
markings from patterns to fabrics. Use the serrated trac- 
ing wheel with any fabric tracing paper to easily mark 
the wrong side of multiple fabric layers or bulky fabrics. 
On busy fabrics, the serrated marked line may be hard to 
see, so the smooth tracing wheel may be the better choice 
—it makes a stronger, more readily visible line. It’s also a 
better choice when marking lightweight, delicate, or pile 
fabrics. If you have many marks to transfer, the different 
wheel blades allow you to mark distinctive lines using 
the same tracing paper. Be sure to always test the tracing 
wheel on a fabric scrap before you use it to mark your 
fashion fabric. (Dritz.com; $7) 
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Get a grip 


etta Grip sewing clips are a wonderful alternative 

to pins when sewing, fitting, draping, or altering. 

They hold fabric layers together tightly without 
the distortion and indentations that pins sometimes 
create and dont leave holes in delicate fabrics. From 
chiffon to heavy wool, the clips hold all fabric weights 
securely, and they work especially well with leather. These 
strong, durable clips are constructed from chrome-plated, 
lightweight plastic. They grip tightly but are easy to open. 
Theyre available in packs of 12. (GettaGripClip.com; $25) 
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A trolley for your 
sewing machine 


he Omni-Glide Machine Trolley allows 























you to easily transport your sewing ma- 

chine or serger to classes or workshops 
because it keeps your machine upright and 
well protected. It has a hard shell with a memo- 
ry foam inner lining and adjustable straps to 
secure a variety of machine widths. The multi- 
directional wheels allow you to roll the trolley 
with little effort, and the three-tiered, rein- 
forced handle can be adjusted for your height 
and pulling comfort. Although it looks heavy, 
its rigid thermoplastic molded construction 
makes it light. Its internal dimensions are: 19% 
inches wide by 15 inches high by 8’ inches 
deep. It’s available in silver, red, and blue. 
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(NancysNotions.com; $129) 
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Inspiration from historic garments 

High Style: Masterworks more than 200 examples gowns from the 1760s to 
from the Brooklyn Museum drawn from the museum’s the 1890s. The design- 
Costume Collection at the nearly 25,000-piece collec- ers who are represented 
Metropolitan Museum tion of women’s and men’s include Lanvin, Chanel, 

of Art (The Metropolitan garments, accessories, hats, Schiaparelli, Dior, Saint Lau- 
Museum of Art, 2010) by and shoes. The pages fea- rent, and Givenchy, to name 
Jan Glier Reeder is the first ture sumptuous garments a few. American designers 
comprehensive publica- by American designersand _—_ from the 1920s to the 1980s 
tion featuring the Brooklyn §garments designed by the are also well-represented, 
Museum’s internationally great French couturiers of including Valentina, McCa- 
renowned, historic cos- the 19th and 2oth centu- rdell, Cashin, Halston, and 
tume collection. The lavish ries. Included are historic Norell. (YalePress.yale.edu; 
photographs illustrate costumes and extravagant $50.00) 
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www.silkthings.com 


e Finest Jmported Silks ¢ Woolens 
e Porcelains ¢ Linense Hand Cmbroideries 


From China and The Orient 


by Things Japanese / The Silk Experience \ Wana * 
A25-32122257 Re 


Tapestry 
Jacquard 
Mulberry Silk 
Tussah Silk 


Woolens/Linens 


Other Products 


8377 Beverly Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Visitors Welcome 


Ph/Fax 323-651-2323 


100, 50, 30, 16 & 9 Silk Weights 
New “TIRE” Variegated Silk Threads 
Now Available 
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@ 
e Custom fitted to your sewing 
machine 
e Jake it to class, retreats, on 
vacation 
"The truly portable sewing table" ° Easily converts to a light table 


e Very affordable 
e Correct height 








e Extremely sturdy 
e Very lightweight 
e Folds flat 


Visit us at 


Www.seweziusa.com 
© 2007 SewEziUSA. SewEzi is a trademark ’ | 160.377.5378 


of SewEzi Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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N CW from re ; 
the /hreads. \, 
collection 


Get the latest looks for Threads readers in 
these all-new patterns by Simplicity. 





Order yours at Simplicity.com/ Threads 


threads’ — Simplicity 
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DINING TABLE RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 

I've always used my dining-room table for 
cutting, pinning, etc., but the work surface 
was too low, and that was hard on my 
back, even if I cut only one pattern. 

I discovered that if I placed 7-inch 
bed risers (Organize.com) under the legs 
of the table, it raised it to the perfect 
height. I now top my table with every- 
thing I might need—cutting board, 
rotary cutting mat, and tabletop ironing 
board. I'm able to cut out patterns, cut 
and piece quilt blocks, lay out pieces 
to pin, and iron oversize items without 
a backache. 

The risers are easy to set up and take 
down, and they are reasonably priced. 
My new work space also provides a 
wonderful place to wrap gifts and work 
on other projects. 

—Carol Sumrall 
Sugar Land, Texas 
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I’m in the process of moving, and 
most of my sewing equipment is 
packed. So when | needed to press 
the seams open on a pair of pants, 
and my regular ironing board was 
too large, | decided to make a 
homemade seam roll. | took a 
pair of long woolen socks and 
halved each sock by pulling 


WINDOW LIGHT BOX 
As a mother of six, I try to get as much 
mileage as possible out of my sewing 
patterns, especially my children’s cloth- 
ing patterns. Tracing multiple sizes from 
a single pattern had been a headache for 
me until I discovered that I could use my 
kitchen window as a light box. I tape the 
pattern pieces to the window and then 
tape pieces of craft paper over them. The 
outdoor light makes the pattern edges 
easy to see, and working at eye level is 
much easier on my back. What's even bet- 
ter—my children can trace over their own 
pattern pieces, which they really enjoy. 
The craft paper we use comes in a roll, so 
it doesnt have any creases and lies nicely 
against the window during tracing. It’s so 
easy for me to duplicate multiple pattern 
sizes without altering the original. 
—Mary Anne Bredemann 


Kansas City, Missouri 


We will pay for all of the tips we publish. 
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the top edge down until the top was 
even with the toe. Then | pushed 
one folded sock inside the other. 
Presto!—a seam roll that works as 
well as those specially made for 
pressing. When | finished, | sim- 
ply returned the socks to the sock 
drawer. 

—Mary McGuire, Houston, Texas 


DON’T BUY TOO MUCH FABRIC 

I often end up with more fabric than I re- 
quire for a given project. To prevent this, I 
created a reusable vinyl template to help 
me determine exactly how much fabric 
I'll need for all possible fabric widths 
before I actually shop for the fabric. 

To make the template, I purchased 6 
meters of 150-centimeter-wide, fabric- 
backed vinyl (in the United States, buy 
6 yards of 60-inch wide vinyl). I cut the 
vinyl into two, 3-meter lengths to make it 
easier to work with, and because I often 
need only one piece. When I need a longer 
piece, I place them end to end. Using a 
long straightedge and permanent-ink 
markers, I drew four lines in different 
colors along the length of each piece— 
one line for each of the common fabric 
widths available (in Canada, 90, 115, and 
150 centimeters; in the United States, 

30, 45, and 60 inches). I also marked the 
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Play Panels @ Fabric Packs 
Embellishments @ Coordinates 


Fabulous Fit® 
Dress Forms 


Discover the Designer in You! 


Cute to exotic for 
nurseries, toddlers, 
teens and adults! 


Ug Sawyer 
. 








Dinosaurs, Fairies, Frogs, » 
Monsters, SeaLife, 
Domestic & Wild Animals § = > 


www.BugFabric.com @ 425-836-0645 


The Complete Clothier 
where Engineering Meets Ape 


Outlet Sale 


800 853-9644 
Made in USA 


Computer-Aided 
Pattern Drafting Software 


Whether you need a pattern for 
a glamour doll or size 100, 
TCC will customize patterns for you! 
Our Patented Fitting System will 
Customize your Form... 


Toll Free: 877.488.0173 www.fabulousfit.com 


Website: www.completeclothier.com 


800.290.2739 
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New England Felting Supply 
the resource for feltmaking 
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You're new to f elting? 
We've been waiting for you! _/ Pretelt 
be 
™ellishmen.. 
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project 


a = fashion fabric by the yard 


3g Nuno felting supplies...classes...inspiration. 
yey a . . | Come to us to tind out where to begin. 

7, New fabrics added every week—distinctive fashion fabrics i 

, 8+ Cottage Strect Easthampton, MA, 01027 


Sat hO-> www. feltingsup y.com (415) 527-1186 


eat to satisfy your creative spirit. Each fabric is chosen 





specifically by Linda lee for project sewing 
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fe plus 
I = fabric/ pattern kits 


‘ ae | | 
| AA = professional pressing tools 


| She Available at www.projectsewingworkshop.com or at your 


7 se local participating independent sewing or quilting shop. 
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- Get the latest fashion sewing information 
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lengthwise foldline location for each of the 
fabric widths as if I were going to fold each 
fabric width in half (in Canada, 45, 57.5, 75 
centimeters; in the United States, 15, 22.5, 
30 inches). I used dotted lines to distinguish 
the foldlines from the full-width lines with 
the corresponding color. In addition, using 
a different marker color, I marked the entire 
length of vinyl in 10-centimenter (or % yard) 
increments. I store the vinyl on a roll to 
prevent fold marks. 

Most of the time, I purchase patterns 
prior to buying the fabric, or I use patterns 
from my stash. I cut out the appropriate 
pattern pieces, alter them if necessary, and 
then press them flat. I spread the vinyl on 
my living room floor and place my pattern 
pieces on the vinyl as I would on fabric to de- 
termine exactly how much fabric I will need. 
I can determine fabric requirements for each 
of the popular fabric widths. It’s surprising 
to see how much I save by knowing the exact 
amount of fabric to buy. I have a daughter 
who is 6 feet tall, and I frequently bought 
too much extra fabric for her longer pants 
length—not anymore. 

—Liv Manzer 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 


COMPUTER-DESK LIGHT TABLE 
My husband built me a light table using a 
discarded computer desk. He cut a 16-inch 
by 20-inch hole in the top and routed a lip 
into the cut edge. I placed a square piece of 
translucent glass on top and installed a bath- 
room, bar-light fixture with a surge-protect- 
ed extension cord underneath the desk. Now 
I can sit comfortably while I trace pattern 
pieces and appliqués. 

—Violet F. Fisher, Seattle, Washington 


BOOK LIGHT ASSISTS SERGING 

After becoming frustrated trying to thread 
my serger without sufficient light, I decided 
to use my travel book light. It has a small but 
intense battery-operated light that’s easily 
directed, and it rests securely on my sewing 
table as I stitch. Now I set it up whenever I 
need an extra boost of bright light, and I can 
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even take it to the sewing classes I attend. 
—Tindy MacBain, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


SWAB YOUR PLATE CLEAN 

I was surprised to find a large amount of 
wispy lint under my sewing machines throat 
plate when I removed it for cleaning. I didn't 
want to use my machines lint brush because 
I didn't want to inadvertently force fragile 
puffs of lint farther down into the machines 
inner parts or cause them to become air- 
borne. Tweezers were useless. 

Then I tried a cotton swab, and it worked 
perfectly. The tip drew the lint like a magnet 
and held it so I could easily lift it up and out 
of the machine. When one end got too dirty, 
I simply used the opposite end. I didn't wet 
the swab because I didn't want any of my 
machine's metal parts to become damp and 
possibly rust. I also made sure my machine 
was unplugged for safety. This simple step 
done regularly is a snap and saves time and 
wear and tear on my machine. I wouldn't be 
surprised if it saved me a trip to the sewing- 
machine doctor. 

—Debra Arch, Kewanee, Illinois 


ZIPPER REPAIR TIP 
Often when a zipper isn't working prop- 
erly, all you need to do is replace the slider. 
Instead of buying an expensive zipper-repair 
kit, buy a zipper in the appropriate color, 
remove the slider, and replace the old one. If 
the new slider doesn't fix the problem, you 
already have a new zipper that you can use 
to replace the original zipper. 
—Susan Pottage 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


RIBBON REINFORCEMENT 
I use %4-inch-wide ribbon in my garment 
shoulder seams instead of twill tape. With 
knit and woven fabrics, it reinforces and 
prevents the seam from stretching. It’s 
also cheaper than twill tape and comes 
in just about every color, so matching is 
never a problem. 
—Susan Sweet 
Richmond, California 
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PRIZE FOR BEST TIP 


Do you have a good sewing tip? Send 
it in, and we'll pay you if we publish 
it. We’ll also select the best tip in 
each issue, and the winner will re- 
ceive a gift package of Taunton Press 
sewing books and DVDs. (You can see 
our entire line of fiber arts books and 
DVDs at ThreadsMagazine.com.) 


This issue’s winner receives: 


= Couture Sewing Techniques by Claire 
B. Shaeffer. This comprehensive 
source offers techniques to help 
you create the elegance, detail, and 
polish of couture garments. ($21.95) 


Easy Guide to Sewing Tops & T-Shirts 
by Marcy Tilton. Tops and T-shirts 
are wardrobe staples. Learn the 
essential techniques needed to 
make sewing a top a quick and 
enjoyable experience. ($19.95) 


Sewing Edges & Corners by Linda Lee. 
Whether you’re sewing a blouse or a 
set of curtains, edges and corners of- 
fer design opportunities. Learn classic 
and creative ways to make every proj- 
ect reflect your personal style. ($19.95) 


Threads Industry Insider Techniques 
DVD, Vol. 1. Threads editors and 
renowned sewing expert Louise 
Cutting demonstrate the timeless 
techniques and attention to detail 
that are the hallmarks of well-sewn 
clothing. ($29.95) 


Threads Industry Insider Techniques 
DVD, Vol. 2. In this one-hour video, 
Louise Cutting offers an up-close, 
behind-the-scenes look at the sewing 
secrets and shortcuts of some of 
today’s top designer studios. ($29.95) 


Embroidery and Crafting Supplies 


Offering a full line of embroidery 
and crafting supplies including 
thread, stabilizers, rhinestones, 

fabrics, ribbon, and more. 


use coupon code THR1009 
to Save 10% off your online order! 


16333-B Mueschke Rd Cypress, TX 77433 
www.threadart.com 800-504-6867 


READER SERVICE NO. 3 


designer Fashion Elin 


Current, inspiring, 
and FABULOUS fabrics, 
hand-selected and updated daily! 


10% off | FREE 


your first order swatch service 


emmaonesock.com 


om nit . 
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at are just a little 


PatternMaster Boutique 4 software’ also prints 
custom fit patterns in 1000’s of other garments, 
designs & styles for the adult woman’s body. 
fo fe)" al ler=te) money-back 
free demo : guarantee 
©, 
(888) 929-9453 me” (615) 952-3303 
aiKefeliate(=emexolaayser-tatsiearidare ls 


*Runs in Windows XP, Vista & 7 and Virtual Windows in MacOSX 
This is not an iPhone app...yet. ;-D 
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TINE FABRICOTORES, COM 
— Shop Nationally, Buy Independently... 
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F & S Fabrics 

Los Angeles, California 
310-475-1637 
www.fandsfabrics.com 


Jane's Fabrique 

La Jolla, California 
(San Diego Area) 
858-459-5828 


www. janesfabrique.com 


Stonemountain & 
Daughter Fabrics 
Berkeley, California 

(San Francisco Bay Area) 
866-4SEW-FUN 


www.stonemountainfabric.com 









Betty's Fabrics 

Santa Maria, California 
805-922-2181 
bettystabrics@aol.com 


Elfriede's Fine Fabrics 
Boulder, Colorado 
303-447-0132 


www.elfriedesfinefabrics.com 







Cynthia's Fine Fabrics 

of Florida 

Tamarac, Florida 

(Greater Ft.Lauderdale Area) 
954-724-2900 


www.cynthiasfinefabrics.com 


Fabric Gallery 
Williamston, Michigan 
(Lansing Area) 
517-655-4573 
www.fabricgallery.net 
















FIND THE FABRIC OF 
YOUR eee, 7 





Great Fabsic ate only one chiek away... 


Ginny’s Fine Fabrics 

and Support Group 
Rochester, Minnesota 
507-285-9134 
www.ginnysfinefabrics.com 


Treadle Yard Goods 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
651-698-9690 
www.treadleyardgoods.com 


Kaplan’s Fabrics 

Kansas City, Missouri 
816-531-4818 
www.kaplansfabrics.com 


Sew It Seams 
St. Louis, Missouri 
314-822-1213 


www.sewitseamsllc.com 


Selvedge Studio 

Downtown Missoula, Montana 
866-931-9001 
www.selvedgestudio.com 


Santa Fe Fabrics 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
505-988-5888 


www.santafefabrics.com 


Feminine Touch Fabrics 
Syracuse, New York 
315-399-4099 
www.ftfabrics.com 


Waechter's Fine Fabrics 
Asheville, North Carolina 
828-274-3146 
www.waechters.com 
www.sewwow.com 


Mulberry Silks and 

Fine Fabrics 

Carrboro, North Carolina 
(Chapel Hill Area) 
919-942-7455 
www.mulberrysilks.net 


Helen Enox Fabrics 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
405-685-1279 


www.helenenoxfinefabrics.com 


eh s °s ° “st se °s 
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The Cloth Merchants 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
918-935-3434 


www.theclothmerchants.com 


Josephine’s Dry Goods 
Portland, Oregon 
503-224-4202 
www.josephinesdrygoods.com 


The Fabric Place 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
412-341-8868 
www.finefabricstores.com/ 
fabric_place.html 


The Common Thread 
Austin, Texas 
512-445-7270 


www.commonthreadfabric.com 


The Grapevine Collection 
Hurst, Texas 

(Dallas / Fort Worth Area) 
817-514-6061 
www.sewitup.com 


Les Fabriques 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
877-255-4899 


www. lesfabriquesinc.com 


Nancy's Sewing Basket 
Seattle, Washington 
800-443-2964 


www.nancyssewingbasket.com 


The Fabric Fairy, L.L.C. 
Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 
608-825-0006 
www.thefabricfairy.com 


In Canada: 


Estee’s Fabrics 
Edmonton, Alberta 
780-436-7533 


Gala Fabrics 

Vancouver and Victoria, 
British Colombia 
250-389-1312 
www.galafabrics.com 


Great Fabric is dust a Click Away at 


FINEFABRICSTORES.COM 
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TECHNIQUES - COMMUNITY + PROJECTS - SEWING NEWS + CONTESTS & MORE 






Learn to create an often overlooked closure with a thread bar tutorial from Susan Khalje. 





This beginner video sew- 
ing series includes 
fundamental 
techniques, perfect 
for beginning sew- 
ers or those just 
wanting to brush 
up on their skills. Visit 
achYc to build the 
skills you need with Senior Technical 
Editor Judith Neukam. 




















Also, make sure to enter the Tea 

Yourself to Sew Sweepstakes for 
your chance to win a prize package, 
including everything you need to get 
started in sewing. To enter, visit 





























New episodes 


Navigate ori ous curves with Kenneth D. King. include 


ey 





and N 


Follow us on: 


Cwitter 


21 0 re ontest Find us on 
Help us celebrate our 25th anniversary with the garments you have made throughout our 25 years. 
Enter garments inspired by the projects and techniques found in our pages, and you could win big. Face book 
Visit ThreadsMagazine.com for more information and to share photos of your work. re eee eee 











Photos: (Discover Expert Techniques) Susan Khalje; (Master How-to with the Pros) Kenneth D. King; all others, Victoria North. Twitter is a registered trademark of Twitter, Inc. Facebook is a registered trademark of Facebook. 
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OTTOBRE 


designe 


Great kids fashion magazine 


with 40 trendy and fun-to-sew patterns! 
SIZES 0-15 years / 62-170 cm 


Also available! 
A beautiful, fresh and inspiring 


OTTOBRE woman 


magazine, sizes 34-52 


Store your treasured copies of Threads in 
slipcases for easy reference again and again! 
Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, 
each case holds more than a year’s worth of 
Threads. Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, $49.95 
for 6). 


Plus shipping and handling. Payable in U.S. funds. 
Product #031050. 


To place an order using your credit card, 


call 1-800-888-8286. Outside the 
U.S. and Canada call 1-203-426-8171. 


Tell us a little about yourself 
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st one o many po sible con’qurations 








Three units connected in L-shape with kneehole 
shelves make an ideal sew ‘n serge station to shift 
your sewing time into high gear. Use with a 30” high 
stool (purchased elsewhere) and simply turn from one 
machine to the other for those stitch/serge/stitch/serge 
construction details. 
www.sew-brife.com 800-252-0276 
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...50 We can tailor a magazine just for you 







a 
-. <_ “| 


vaa Weekend 
: =) Sewer? 


Take our quick and easy survey at: 


ThreadsMagazine.com/survey 


| Professional 
_y Seamstress? 





Thanks from Threads 
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Create a lovely 
embroidered accessory 


aving the right piece of jew- 
elry adds polish to any outfit. 
Whether youre on the hunt 
for the perfect bracelet or need a little 
something to fill the open neckline on 
your favorite dress, finding a comple- 
menting accessory can be a challenge. 
If what youre looking for is not in 
your jewelry box, let your embroidery 
machine come to the rescue. 
Consider combining metallic 
leather scraps with embroidery de- 
signs to create an original accessory 
that accents your style. 

Start by browsing your embroi- 
dery-design stash, including the col- 
lection that came with your machine, 
to find designs. You can also search 
online for additional options. Choose 
afew simple motifs that combine to 
create the effect you want— whether 
it’s a bold statement or something 
more demure and delicate. 

Most embroidery machines have 
editing capabilities that allow you to 
arrange and Combine designs right 
on the machine. You ll be surprised 
by how easy it is to stitch on leather, 
and because youre the designer, you 
can create an original bracelet that 
reflects your style: 


Jennifer Hasemann explores the world 
of machine embroidery from her stu- 
dio in Manchester, Connecticut. 


ee 








Tahari (Macys.com), Earrings—stylist’s own 


Photos: (p. 26) Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal, hair and makeup: Greg Clark for Halley Resources; (p. 27) Scott Phillips. Styling credits: Sweater and shell 


Arrange and stitch the design 


To make the bracelet shown, plan your embroidery motif size 
pretty loop-and-button closure and a leather backing to hide 
Fiebing’s Edge Kote liquid, a leather edge sealant available at 


Plan your design. If you have customizing embroidery 
software, you can combine the designs into the shape of 
a bracelet, and import it as a single design. Alternatively, you 
can transfer each design separately into your machine, and 
edit them there. As you create the shape of your bracelet, use 
the screen grid to keep the overall design straight. 


Hoop the stabilizer and leather. Hoop sheer cutaway 

stabilizer, and use temporary spray adhesive to adhere a 
strip of lightweight metallic leather into the hoop. Put a size 
14 leather needle in your machine. Stitch out the design. 


Remove the bracelet from the hoop. Carefully trim the 

stabilizer from the back. Get as close as you can without 
cutting the bobbin threads. Use sharp embroidery scissors 
or an X-Acto knife to cut the excess leather away, about 2 
inch from the embroidery edges, creating a smooth, narrow 
border. 


Trim away the stabilizer, and cut out the bracelet. 





Make a beaded button-and-loop closure. 

For the loop, string enough seed beads 
onto strong beading thread (such as FireLine at 
FireMountainGems.com) to create a loop long enough 
to accommodate a shank button. For the button, 
thread a shank button with beading thread, and string 
five or six seed beads on each side. Knot the ends. 
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to accommodate the bracelet length you prefer. Then add a 
the bobbin threads. To finish the edges, try sealing them with 
SewWhatSupplies.com. 


Mount your 
leather to 
hooped 
stabilizer, and 
stitch out the 
design. 





Create a backing pattern. Carefully trace the 

embroidered leather on a piece of paper. Cut 
out this paper pattern, and use it to cut a second 
piece of leather for the backing, placing the 
pattern right-side up on the leather’s wrong side. 





Attach the closure 

and backing. Place 
the bracelet wrong-side 
up on a work surface. Use 
leather glue to adhere 
the knotted loop tails on 
one end and the shank 
button on the other. Then 
glue the backing to the 
bracelet’s wrong side, 
concealing the bobbin 
threads and stabilizer. 
The loop and shank 
button tails are securely 
sandwiched between the 
two leather pieces. 
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TESTED AND SEWN BY THREADS 


PATTERN REVIEW 


New classics 


Trends change in the blink of 

an eye, but some styles remain 
timeless from season to season. 
When you spend the time 

and effort to create a design 
yourself, the easiest way to get 
greater use out of it is to make it 
in a style that will transcend the 
looks of right now and become a 
look to carry for years to come. 

Here is a pattern collection 
to help you find a new take on 
those wardrobe staples. These 
pieces have a bit of vintage 
flair with a twist to bring them 
up-to-date. 

First is a skirt pattern from 
Simplicity with lots of waist- 
line options to make this 
pattern worth the investment. 
Next is a unique dress from 
Vogue patterns with asym- 
metrical folded details. 

There's a jacket from Kwik 
Sew, which is a perfect layering 
piece for transitional seasons, 
and an ensemble pattern featur- 
ing plenty of layering options for 
this season and beyond. 


For a pant with a flattering 
straight-leg silhouette, and 
stylish patch pockets, try the 
new pattern from Marfy. Or for 
a coat with plenty of room to 
slip over bulky winter garments 
with ease, try the pattern from 
Burda. Last is an asymmetri- 
cal top with a V-neckline that 
flatters any figure and is quick 
to sew. 

Let this pattern collection 
be a springboard of inspiration 
for you to create new pieces to 
add a modern touch to your 
wardrobe. 


Anna Mazur is a couture sewer in 
Avon, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THESE ICONS 
ON THE PATTERN REVIEWS 
+ Includes sizes 24 and up 


A Challenging techniques 
lM Petite options 
* For knits 
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THREADS-APPROVED Every pattern you see here has been 
sewn and tested. We keep a close watch on fashion trends and 
select patterns that reflect the latest looks. Each one is then 
sent to a talented tester, who sews it in muslin to evaluate the 
proportions, style, and pattern instructions. 
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A stylish skirt collection 


Simplicity 2413 (Simplicity.com) 

This chic skirt assortment from the Simplicity Proj- 
ect Runway collection features an array of fashion- 
forward waistline treatments. Silhouettes include 
V-shaped or A-line. Views include a higher waist that 
is cinched in a paper-bag style and a fitted waistline 
with or without a button-tab detail. There are also 
optional hemline bands and plenty of length alter- 
natives. As with all patterns in the Project Runway 
collection, this pattern includes an extra guide sheet 
to inspire and lead you through the design process. 
Our tester recommends using a crisp fabric that will 
define and hold the shape of the waistband pleats. 
(Sized Misses’ 4-20 for hips 31.5-44 in.) 


-Tested by Marion Imbruglio, Portland, Connecticut 


STYLE TIP: Pair this skirt with a fitted 


blouse to balance out its fullness. 





Photos: Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal. Illustrations: Carol Ruzicka 



























A unique dress DRESS: VOGUE 1155 : 4 


Necklace: Style & Co. (Macys.com); Bracelets: Marc Jacobs i 
(Marc Jacobs stores); Bag: B Markowsky (Macys.com); Shoes: aij 


Vogue 1155 (VoguePatterns.com) Vince Camuto (LordandTaylor.com) 
This fully interfaced and lined wrap dress is a unique take on a1940s look. It is full of 
asymmetrical details, featuring wide darted shoulders, oversized lapels, an unusual 
peplum, and folded edges. Made from 29 pattern pieces, this dress takes a consider- 
able amount of time to lay out and then cut out; it is not recommended for sewers 
in a hurry. All corresponding pieces match up well, but organizing and keeping track 
of the sections is key to putting it together. This dress is a very unusual design that 
transcends the seasons and makes a great party dress or stylish, office-friendly frock. 
(Sized Misses’ 6-20 for busts 30.5-42 in. and hips 32.5-44 in.) A 

-Tested by Toby Barton, Winstead, Connecticut 


SEYLE TIP: 
Dress up this er 
pattern with silk | Z : 

| fabric, or dress it 
down with a crisp \ 
cotton. : a 


A versatile jacket 


Kwik Sew 3764 (KwikSew.com) 
This pattern features two stylish and sporty jackets with overlapping fronts. The 









traditional details are reminiscent of classic motorcycle jackets with oversized col- 
lars and lapels, side-zipper openings, optional zippers at the sleeve hems with an 
underlying gusset, zippered pockets, buttoned epaulettes, and optional buttoned 
waistband. Instructions are accurate and easy to understand, and all notches match 
up. Although several sizes are printed on heavyweight paper, each size is color- 
coded, making it easy to spot any specific size. These jackets are traditional when 
made in denim or twill, edgy in leather, and enduring in any fabric in between. 
(Sized Misses’ XS-XL for busts 31.5-45 in.) 

-Tested by Michele Kwiatkowski, Danbury, Connecticut 


STYLE TIP: 
Highlight 

this jacket with 
unusual and 
eye-catching 
zippers. 
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continued 


TOP AND SKIRT: CHRISTINE JOHNSON 
TRAVEL TRIO THREE 


Necklace: Macy’s (Macys.com); Shoes: Fioni (Payless.com); 
Bag: Lela Rose (Payless Shoe Source) 
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A chic ensemble 
Cnristi | , lo -O (CJPatterns.com) 

This pattern features a great-looking ensemble with pieces that are easy to sew and 
comfortable to wear. Top options include a classical raglan tee and a turtleneck top 
with a contemporary twist featuring a shirred inset at the front yoke. The turtleneck 
was purposely designed to fit tight so the yoke gathers are pronounced. Contrasting in 
proportion to the top is the relaxed loose-fitting A-line skirt with large, inset pockets 
and front princess seams. Tie it all together with the classic wrap. Special tips to guide 
your process are sprinkled throughout the instruction sheets with additional design 
options to inspire creativity. When made in complementary fabrics, it provides a mix- 
and-match wardrobe that will travel well. Drapey and stretch fabrics are recommend- 
ed. (Sized 4-22 for busts 26.25-42.75 in. and hips [XS-XL] 37.5-53 in.) * turtleneck; * skirt 
-Tested by Shirley McCollough, Palm Desert, California 











| ’: Make this ensemble 
from wrinkle-resistant fabrics for a 
travel-friendly wardrobe. 


A slimming pant 


(Marfy.it) 
This pant features a European cut with a fly-front closure. It also includes interesting 
patch pockets with extended tabs that button at the waistline. The front and back 
each have waistline darts, and the straight legs make this a timeless design and a 
classic piece any fashionista would love to add to her wardrobe. The sewing is 
simple. However, Marfy patterns do not include sewing instructions or il- 
lustrations, and there are minimal pattern markings. There are also no 
hem or seam allowances, so be sure to add them before cutting out 
your fabric. (Sized European 42-48 for hips 36.2-40.9 in.) A 
-Tested by Anne Kendall, 


Seekonk, Massachusetts 


o TTP: Make these 
trousers from a lightweight 
wool in a fine herringbone for 
the perfect winter option. 






















COAT: BURDA 7587 


Jewelry: Macy’s (Macys.com); Bag: Steve Madden 
(SteveMadden.com); Shoes: Lela Rose (Payless.com) 


A fashionable coat 
Burda 7587 (Burdastyle.de) 


This bias-cut topper is a blank canvas for creativity with a full silhouette in two 
lengths. The minimal details—including a wide collar, front placket, and patch pock- 
ets—allow for plenty of opportunities to customize the look. The fit is generous for 
the given sizes. Therefore, depending how much ease is preferred, simply measure 
the tissue to select appropriate size. This coat will easily slip over all garments. De- 
pending on volume preferences, it can be made in several weight fabrics from satins 
and lightweight water-resistant material to wools, home decorating fabrics, velvets, 
and even brocades for evening. (Sized 10-22 for busts 32.5-44 in. and hips 34.5-46 in.) 
-Tested by Linda Henry, Fair Oaks, California 


STYLE TIP: 
To highlight this 
coat’s bias cut, 
select a balanced 
plaid fabric or 
stripe. 














A flattering top 


Bresnan Studios Tequila Pullover (srensan.com) 
The sewing is easy and quick on this close-fitting V-neck pullover. It has a hip-length 
silhouette with 34 sleeves and a crossover front. One view has both front pieces cut 
from solid pattern pieces. The other features a distinctive sectioned right front made 
from six pieces. Each of the nicely curved sections has match points that line up per- 
fectly to their corresponding seams. This is an attractive design that flatters many 
figures, and with the several seamlines, there are lots of opportunities for personal- 
izing the fit. (Sized XS [0-2]-XL [16-18] for busts 32.25-43.25 in.) @ * 


-Tested by Pam Howard, Newnan, Georgia 


v 


STYLE TIP: this 
sectioned blouse offers the 
vy, perfect opportunity for 
: stand-out colorblocking. 
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Five cuffs from the author’s collection 
exemplify the extraordinary subtleties 
of Chanel trims. 
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Photos: Claire Shaeffer, except where otherwise noted. Coco and Chanel are registered trademarks of Chanel, Inc. 


Discover how this 
legendary designer 
put artistry 

in every edge 





began to collect couture Chanel® garments to 

expand my knowledge of techniques when I was 

writing Couture Sewing Techniques (Taunton Press, 
1994). Later, my collection expanded to include Cha- 
nel ready-to-wear and copies so I could compare the 
differences and better identify the original couture 
designs. Exposure to these garments is educational, 
as you ll see. 


By the end of the 1950s, Chanel had found her niche: 


the classic cardigan jacket. She revised it year after 
year with trims, multiple pockets, tweeds and nubby 
wools, and sometimes with collars. This became the 
signature Chanel jacket, even though there were other 
styles in the Chanel collections and other designers 
creating similar designs. 

After Chanel's death, many of her designs from the 
years after 1954 were recycled by the design staff at 
the House of Chanel. The popularity of the label and 
the revival of the House began when Karl Lagerfeld 
took her seat. He brought imagination and innovation 
to the designs while retaining the signature elements 
of Coco Chanel. 

Here, I explore five cuffs from jackets in my collec- 
tion; they are from the Chanel and Lagerfeld years. 
You ll get an up-close look at the subtleties of trims 
designers have marveled at for decades. 


www.threadsmagazine.com 


Cocos 
Cutts 


BY CLAIRE B. SHAEFFER 


Though they are frequently described as “braid 
trimmed, very few Chanel jackets actually have the 
applied braided trims one associates with purchased em- 
bellishments. Many are simply topstitched; others have 
piping, binding, crocheted or embroidered trim from 
the same yarn, or applied trim from self-fabric, blouse, 
or lining fabric; and some have no trims. Most jackets 
designed after 1960 have three-piece sleeves with a seam 
at the center on top of the arm so the decorative sleeve 
vents are more prominent. 

I hope the tour of these cuffs inspires you to incorporate 
inventive trim in your sewing. Whether you harvest yarn 
from your fabric and make your own trim, find a coordi- 
nating fabric of a different kind, or apply ready-made trim, 
consider the possi- 
bilities before you even 
begin to cut your fabric. 


Claire Shaeffers latest 
Couture Techniques 
Workshop DVD, Basics 
with Claire Shaeffer 
(Taunton Press, 2010), 
walks you through the 
process of couture 


Coco Chanel 


hand stitching. 
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Photo: Apic/Hulton Archive/Getty Images (no. 89865776 ) 






















take center stage on top of the wrist. 


53/8 inch long. 


Multistrand embroidery 
thread was whipstitched by 
hand over machine-sewn 
topstitching for the look of 
a subtle embossed line. 


See 
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Five cuffs to inspire you 


Not just a frame at the sleeve hem, the cuff trim is an important element of the design. Unlike the tra- 
ditional tailored sleeve that has a functional but inconspicuous vent on the back seam, Chanel’s cuffs 


WHIPSTITCH OVER A TOPSTITCH 
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Elegantly understated, this cuff defines a three-piece sleeve on a linen coat from 1981. The 
braid trim traditionally associated with Chanel garments is minimized to subtle tone-on- 
tone embellished topstitching that embosses the cuff, vent, and center seam. 


* The embellishment was first defined with a machine-sewn straight stitch. 

* Then the stitch was enhanced with a multistrand embroidery thread hand-sewn to wrap 
around each of the machine stitches. 

* Two hand-sewn buttonholes encase the signature interlocking-C buttons on each sleeve. 

* The embellishment is 34 inch from the seamline. 

* The sleeve front was topstitched and then hand-sewn to the sleeve back. The vent is 








REMEMBERING COCO 


Gabrielle “Coco” Chanel (1883-1971) 

has influenced fashion for nearly 

100 years. From her first millinery 

shop in 1912 to the iconic status of the 

Chanel legacy on today’s runways, 

the same designer who caught the 

eye of our great-grandmothers still 

influences our fashion choices today. 

Her signature scent from 1922 

continues to be a prized fragrance. 
Although her 1925 cardigan 


~~ 


jacket and her “little black dress” in 
1926 have made her a legend, it’s 
probable that they were introduced 
first by other designers. In 1954, she 
stepped back into the world of haute 
couture to introduce designs that 


Her classic cardigan suit still carries 


provided comfort and mobility. 
her name and is probably the 


most successful single design in 


modern fashion. 
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WHAT SETS THE SLEEVE APART? 


The sleeve is more than the bridge between the cuff and the shoulder. It’s a key 
element in the success of a Chanel jacket. 


FIT AND SHAPE 
Even on large jackets, the Chanel sleeve is very narrow and closely fitted to create 
an attractive space between the arm and the body. On the hanger, the jacket 
appears boxy, but on the body, it has a defined shape. The armscye and sleeve 

are always cut high under the arm to allow comfortable movement. It’s 
usually three pieces with a seam at the center. Most have a vent at the 
wrist, and most are quilted to the lining. 


TRIM AND CUFF 
The trim on Chanel jackets takes various forms, as you’|l see here. 
On most designs, the cuff and vent trims repeat the trim that 

appears on the jacket center-front edge, neckline, pockets, and 
sometimes the collar. On some designs, the center sleeve 
seam is trimmed to the armscye and even beyond to the 
neckline. Occasionally, only the cuff is trimmed. 
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This 1970s jacket is printed wool. A specific 
color bar was cut from the garment fabric 
and added to the cuffs and along the vent 
edges all the way to the shoulder as an in- 
conspicuous trim. As is typical of all Cha- 

nel jackets, the cuff trim matches the 

jacket front, pockets, and flaps. As usu- 
al for couture garments, there are 

wide seam allowances, untrimmed 
because wide allowances press 
flatter and are less conspicuous 
from the outside. 


> The three-piece sleeve 
was quilted to the lining, 
but its outer center 
seam is hand-sewn. 

> The decorative 
topstitching around the 








A dark stripe is 


cuff and on the seam consists harvested from 
of two tightly packed rows of the wool print 
machine topstitching. fabric and used 

Two hand-stitched buttonholes capture to edge the wrist, 
the buttons, which may have been replaced from vent, and center 
the originals. sleeve seam. 
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Three concentric rows of 
piping edge this cuff. The 
wool piping has a lofty 
filling. The silk print has no 
filling and covers all the 
construction stitches on 
the wrong side. 
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This 1960 suit jacket features a very narrow, shaped, three-piece sleeve 
with a triangular insert at the underarm instead of center seam. The 
cuff and vent have three rows of piping at the edge: Two are corded pip- 
ings cut from the wool/mohair self-fabric, and the third is silk taffeta 
cut from the same warp-printed silk used for the front facings. 


* The wool pipings are corded with a super-bulky yarn to keep them soft. 

* The silk is a simple bias strip cut 1 inch wide and folded in half. 

* The vent and cuff hem and seam allowances are turned under and 
catchstitched in place first. 

* Next, the first wool piping is sewn to the seam/hem allowance with 
running stitches. 

* The second is sewn to the first with slipstitches. 

* The fill is trimmed from the piping ends, so they turn under without 
bulk and are hand-stitched to secure. 

* The silk piping covers the seam allowances and is sewn where the two 
corded pipings join and then again to the seam allowances. It tapers to 
nothing at the top of the vent. 

° The hand-sewn buttonholes are close to the piping and, at first glance, 
appear to be in-seam. 

* The vent measures 4% inches and is not located on a seam. It’s on the 
sleeve top 2% inches from the back seam. 


The contrasting trim was slipped 
under the cuff after it was 
topstitched and then hand-stitched 
permanently in place. 








CHINESE RED KNIT FRAMES THE EDGE 


Ce 






Always classic and always elegant, a tone-on-tone version takes F : i 3 
on a sculptural quality in this jacket, which merges the gold lion- ‘ 
head buttons with a basket-weave texture and the architectural 
piping. Cut on the cross-grain, the uncorded piping makes the 

perfect understated frame for the vent. The effect resembles the 
look of an Asian temple gate. 


* The wrist and vent were finished by first turning under the 
sleeve edges and securing them with catchstitches. 

* Then the flat knit ribbing was sewn inside the edge with 
running stitches. 

° The raw edges were sewn to the seam and hem allowances 
and covered with catchstitches. 

* Last, the lining extends to the trim to cover the stitches. 


Cross-cut knit strips pipe the vent and 
cuff with an unfilled trim that stays 
soft, light, and flexible while providing 
architectural detailing. 


Much is revealed in a close look at this cuff. The crisp 
edge is boxed by a second layer, which introduces a 
contrasting color (the same as the front facing and 
blouse). The trim is made by first finishing the wrist 
and vent edges on the sleeve, including the button- 
hole, by turning the seam and hem allowances to 
the wrong side and catchstitching them in place. The 
corner is hand-mitered. The plaid fabric shows the use 
of bias grain in placing the sleeve, which makes this 
sleeve comfortable. 
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* The contrasting cuff was cut in an L-shape 3 inches 
wide around the wrist and along the angle that 
turns up the vent and % inch longer than the sleeve 
circumference. 

* The L-shaped cuff was folded in half first around 
the circumference and then along the vent edge. It’s 
mitered at the corner on the underside. Topstitching 


i is sewn % inch from the folded edge, and as the 
| cuff tapers to nothing at the top of the vent, the 
ok) topstitching tapers to the fold. 


* The plaid sleeve vent and wrist are topstitched % inch 
from the sleeve edge. The topstitching simply ends at 
the top of the vent. 

* The contrasting cuff is slipped under the sleeve cuff 
and hand-sewn permanently with running stitches. 

* The raw edges are covered by the lining. 
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A look at the evolution of sewing since Threads began 
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Illustrations: Elvis Swift 


he sewing question that has lingered over the last 

two and a half decades isn't a matter of technique, 
the perfect tool, or the right material. It is more 
encompassing, and it is this: What is to become of 
our craft? 

Although most of the creative rewards and basic 
techniques of home sewing haven't changed since Threads was 
introduced in 1985, sewing tools, materials, and information 
sources have changed—drastically. As Threads begins its 25th 
anniversary year, let's take a look back and then a look ahead to 


the future of sewing. 


NOW, “TO SEW” DOESN’T MEAN “TO SAVE” 

Starting in the early 20th century, sewing was included in school 
and college curricula because it was perceived as a money- 
saving skill a woman required to run a household smoothly; 
however, by 1985, this reason to sew had diminished. “It was 
still economical in the ‘60s and ’70s, says Janet Pray, founder 

of the National Sewing Council (NationalSewingCouncil.org), 


.. Home economics classes were not the 
catalyst to fuel our passion for sewing; it was 
the community of Mom and Grandma. 


a nonprofit organization she formed to track trends in sewing 
and increase its profile to a new generation. “When I was in high 
school, I stretched my wardrobe allowance to two or three times 
what it would have been if I had purchased the same quality of 
garments. But by 1985, it wasn't that much more economical. I 
think that’s when sewing picked up a not-the-modern-woman 
stigma. Those of us who loved it did it anyway, but we didn't talk 
to our friends about it. 

Two major U.S. discount stores expanded rapidly in the 
1980s—Walmart and Target. By the early ‘80s, Walmart had 
hundreds of stores, and its first super center opened in 1988. By 
the early ‘90s, Target had hundreds of stores as well. 

“As clothing became less and less and less expensive because 
of ready-to-wear items, it wasn't a good economic choice for 
a woman, as a provider for her family, to sew, says Susan P. 
Ashdown, a professor in the Fiber Science & Apparel Design 
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program at Cornell University’s College of Human Ecology 
(Human.Cornell.edu). “It was still a choice in terms of get- 
ting good fit, good quality, self-expression. But in terms of just 
basic clothing, it didn't work anymore. 

Inexpensive clothing meant women could choose between sew- 
ing a wardrobe for themselves and their families or buying one. 

“All the way from the ’70s through the ‘80s, sewing was per- 
ceived as a female skill and was hooked to the woman tethered 
to the home, Ashdown says. ‘As women started to work away 
from the home, that skill set suffered’ 

While the financial impetus to sew and to have it taught de- 
creased, schools found the programs too expensive to maintain. 
The dollar-per-student cost for sewing programs, including the 
price of equipment purchase and maintenance, materials, and 
faculty salaries, was more than that of most other academic 
programs. In addition, in the early 1980s, schools had to begin 
investing in computer technology. 

“Schools spent more and more money on technology, so they 
didn't spend money on other things because they didnt see a 





need for it,’ says June Mellinger, director of education for Brother 
International (Brother-USA.com). “After a time, that technology 
helped the sewing machine industry, but for a while there, into 
the mid-'90s, I would say, the industry was in flux. 


CREATIVITY OUTSIDE CLASS 
The sheer number of people with sewing knowledge has de- 
clined, but some sewing professionals don't feel that in-school 
instruction was necessarily a boon in the first place. 

“To use ourselves as examples, home economics classes were 
not the catalysts that fueled our passion for sewing; it was 
the ‘community of Mom and Grandma, says Janice Blasko of 
herself and Joyce Perhac, co-directors of the Sewing & Craft 
Alliance (GotSewing.org or Sewing.org). “I’m not sure tradi- 
tional home economics classes as we knew them would serve to 
capture the interest of teens today.’ 
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According to Blasko, besides relatives that sew, the commu- 
nity today includes reality television shows and the Internet. She 
thinks that people who discover the joys of sewing are interested 
in creative expression. 

“T have only heard a very small percentage of people of my 
generation say, My home economics teacher inspired me to 
sew, Pray says. Even the most skilled or enthusiastic teacher 
was typically limited to dull, repetitive projects. Everyone in 
class had to make the same thing, at the same time, out of the 
same materials. 

“Today, what we see teenagers making for their first sewing 
project is their prom dress, which would just roll a traditional 
home economics teacher's eyes to the back of her head!” Pray 


CHECK OUT A SEWING GROUP OR GATHERING 


It isn’t difficult to join in the community of sewing enthusiasts. Learn more about 
sewing or share your knowledge through one of the following organizations. Large 
events bring together sewing experts, vendors, equipment, notions, and sewers of all 
skill levels. All that sewing energy in one location is sure to inspire. Plus, the events are 


loaded with classes and workshops for attendees. 


Organizations 
American Sewing Guild (ASG.org) 


Association of Sewing and Design Professionals (formerly the Professional Association 
of Custom Clothiers) (PACCProfessionals.org; SewingProfessionals.org) 


Sewing & Craft Alliance (GotSewing.org or Sewing.org) 
National Sewing Council (NationalSewingCouncil.org) 


Events 


American Sewing Expo in Novi, Michigan (AmericanSewingExpo.com) 


American Sewing Guild Conference in Atlanta, Georgia (ASG.org) 


Association of Sewing and Design Professionals Conference, Secaucus, New Jersey: 


(PACCProfessionals.org; SewingProfessionals.org) 


Craft & Hobby Association Craft SuperShows, U.S. sites (CraftSuperShow.com) 


International Quilt Festivals, U.S. sites (Quilts.com) 

Maker Faires, international locations (MakerFaire.com) 

Original Sewing & Quilt Expos various states (SewingExpo.com) 
Sewing & Stitchery Expo, Puyallup, Washington (SewExpo.com) 


Do you know of a sewing organization or event not listed here? Add it to the list at 


ThreadsMagazine.com. 
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adds. “Back then, they would have said ‘No way youre making 
a prom dress. But when somebody’s excited about something, 
they put more effort into the start of it.’ 


CRAFT FOSTERS PRIDE 

As founder and president of The American Sewing Expo (Ameri- 
canSewingExpo.com) in Novi, Michigan, Pray says that, over the 
years, she has had many conversations with sewing industry 
contemporaries—from fabric and sewing-machine manufac- 
turers, to other trade show organizers, to directors of sewing 
guilds—and the same topic arises over and over again: Why 
cant we get more people to sew? 

“What we felt was lacking was getting it out there and engag- 
ing people, Pray says. 

When Joanne Ross founded the Sewing & 
Stitchery Expo (SewExpo.com), held since 
1984 in Puyallup, Washington, there werent 
many sewing gatherings. She started the 
event to satisfy a group of volunteers who 
were hoping for a visit by a sewing celeb- 
rity. The first year, 3,000 people attended. It 
peaked at 32,000 in 2001, and after a post- 
9/11 drop-off, attendance has held steady at 
about 27,000. 

Surveys at the expo reflect what many 
sewing enthusiasts feel—that there's been 
a long period of time when young people 
haven't been involved in sewing. 

“Tt’s different than it was 25 or 30 years 
ago when kids were taught sewing in 
school, so you have to create the interest 
elsewhere. Today, the creative possibilities 
are the big draw, Ross says. 

Pray has also been polling people who 
sew. She established the Council in the 
spring of 2009 and started surveys soon af- 
ter, starting with a cross-section of leaders 
in the sewing industry at Novi. 

“The average age of a sewer—and this 
has been true for 20 years—is 55 years old, 


Pray says. “That's what the National Sewing Council is trying to 
change. We want to keep that person involved, but we want to 
increase the numbers in the 18- to 40-year-old group. Forty-six- 
to 54-year-olds make up 28 percent of the market, while 26- to 
34-year-olds are only 2 percent of the market.’ 

Pray feels that gatherings such as Novi are very important, but 
they have to reach out and engage that new generation in new 
ways. Young people starting to sew don't want to do the same 
things that the older generation did. 


EVOLVING TECHNOLOGY 

One of the biggest changes for sewing since 1985 is the Internet 
and the retail options, community, and sewing instruction it of- 
fers. In the 1980s and ‘90s, according to Blasko, consumer sewing 
shows were the top venues for discovering new products and 
meeting with sewing educators, retailers, and pattern designers. 

“Now, Internet access allows sewing enthusiasts to instantly 
learn what's new in the industry, be able to price shop for the 
products they want, and either find local classes or take online 
classes from their favorite instructors, Blasko says. 

Mellinger points out that technology has not only changed the 
way sewing is taught and talked about but also the techniques 
themselves. The list of innovations since 1985 includes self- 
threading machines, one-step buttonholes, in- 
dependent bobbin winders, and sensors that let 
you know when bobbin thread is running low. 

“Almost every machine comes with something 
like that today, but even 10 to 15 years ago, that 
wasnt true, she says. “When you got a machine 
like that, it was a real ‘wow feature. 

Sewing machines have taken innovations 
from computer and entertainment technology, 
and as in those arenas, prices on innovations 
shift quickly, according to Gary Jones, president 
of mass market for Singer (SingerCo.com). Con- 
sumers are much savvier about computers and technology— 
and more accepting of significant and swift changes in either. 

The universal serial bus (USB) port, a connection between 
electronic devices and computers, is one advance that could 
hardly have been anticipated 25 years ago. Linking sewing ma- 
chines to the computer—and via the Internet to the manufac- 
turer—has important implications for home sewing, according 
to Mellinger. Customers are able to download software updates, 
embroidery patterns, and manuals. 

“What's funny is that for years and years, we were concerned 
about the sewer finding the computer intimidating, says 
Jones. “Yet when we go and talk to sewers, they say they now 
find the sewing machine less intimidating because it hooks up 
to the computer.’ 

Jones cites two factors that make him optimistic about 
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NOTIONS CHANGE WITH THE TIMES 


Remember when a pincushion was a red tomato or a rotary 
cutter was an unusual utensil? As sewing evolved, so did notions. 


Tools for changing techniques 
The rotary cutter, in particular, was revolutionary. Its immense 
popularity is linked to improvements in rulers and cutting mats. 
Notions have been redesigned to work with today’s sewing 
technology. According to Prym Consumer USA, examples include 
seam rippers to cut machine embroidery’s dense stitches, and 
curved scissors to snip threads under a presser foot. 
Baby boomers need ergonomic tools that address arthritis 
and carpal tunnel syndrome, and new consumers are proactive, 
seeking notions that prevent repetitive-motion injuries. 


What’s gone is not lost 

Over the last 25 years, tailoring notions were discontinued—for 
example Prym’s Bound Buttonhole Maker and Tailor Tacks, as 
fewer patterns required advanced skills. 

Even though some notions have faded from stores, they 
haven’t been forgotten. Online, consumers have access online 
to new notions from retailers and vintage notions on eBay.com 
or Etsy.com. 


sewing s future. One is the demographic 
impact of the baby-boomer population. 
Another real and ongoing opportunity 
for manufacturers is in changing the 
buying cycle with must-have innova- 
tions. Since 1985, the replacement pe- 
riod for a Singer has held steady at about 
every 20 years. To entice a new purchase, 
a sewing machine must do much more 
at a price consumers are willing to pay. 
“The price-for-feature value of comput- 
erized or electronic machines is an equation that’s changing 
rapidly, says Jones. 

Over the past 25 years, the real evolution, which is likely 
continue into the next 10, is the downward drift of high-end 
technology into less expensive machines. 


SUSTAINING SEWING 

There has been a change in attitude—home-based activities, 
such as sewing and cooking, are no longer seen as an outdated 
form of drudgery but as one of a wide range of activities that 
women (and men!) can enjoy. 

“Tm a baby boomer, and as a young woman, | stayed well away 
from anything that looked like a domestic chore, including sew- 
ing, says Wendy Skinner, founder and organizer of SewGreen 
(SewGreen.org), a not-for-profit organization based in Ithaca, 
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New York. “I'm old enough to remember when likely professions 
for women were limited to nursing, teaching, or being a secre- 
tary, a hairdresser, or seamstress. 

Yet today she directs SewGreen, a volunteer organization 
that offers sewing classes for all ages, and supports its activi- 
ties by selling donated fabric, supplies, and refurbished sewing 
machines. “Many women, especially those who considered 
themselves feminists, insisted on liberation from these tradi- 
tional roles, Skinner says. “Now, I'm so pleased to see that young 
women dont even think about this! Why shouldnt they sew? 
Why shouldn't they knit?” 

The perception of sewing has undergone two important 
changes that shape and perpetuate interest in the craft. It's no 
longer a necessary part of womens home life, a distinction that 
has brought it more in line with feminist sensibilities. Sewing 
is also linked to a slower fashion pace, a deeper appreciation of 
quality, and avoidance of overconsumption. 

Sewing professionals and educators believe that a number of 
factors will continue to spark interest in home sewing. Some are 
educational, such as the benefits of applying manual dexterity, 
visual acuity, and planning skills to a project. Others are of the 
times, including advanced sewing machine features that render 


SHARPEN YOUR SEWING SKILLS IN-PERSON OR ONLINE 


Sewing... takes the shape of the human 
body, which is a marvelous, exciting, 
incredibly varied object to start with. 


more polished results and the technology that enables online 

communication. But it’s also the intrinsic and perpetual value 
of learning to make clothes that fit, wear well, and express the 
taste of the maker. 

“Anything else you design, any other object, is static. Sewing 
is the creation of an object that takes the shape of the human 
body, which is a marvelous, exciting, incredibly varied object to 
start with, Ashdown says. “Understanding the elements of color, 
texture, shape, line, and how they relate to a living breathing 
object; there's nothing like designing apparel: 

Creativity has emerged as the secret to sewing's survival. Due 
to incredible efforts made by the sewing community and its 
product suppliers, the sewing industry has reinvented itself. At 
least in the United States, sewing has evolved from a skill taught 
to maintain a home to a pastime that draws passionate interest. 

In addition to the socially conscious desire to reduce consump- 
tion, Ashdown believes strongly in the artistic and emotional 
response to sewing. Fashion, the urge to “pick up the shinier 
shell” as she puts it, is a basic human need. Through history, it 
has never left us, and in sewing, we can find its expression. 


Sarah McFarland is an assistant editor. 


Where can you find sewing education today? Sit down at your computer, or head out to a store to learn more. There are options 
in many cities and online (see the events listing on page 40 as well). Here are a few sewing-instruction Web sites and locations to 


get you started: 


Online resources 
PatternReview.com offers a catalog of sewing 
classes; Sewing.PatternReview.com. 


Threads’ authors offer workshops; 
ThreadsMagazine.com. 


About.com offers sewing patterns, a blog, 
and online videos; Sewing.About.com. 


Threads’ own Teach Yourself to Sew video 
series; TeachYourselfToSew.com. 


The Sewing & Craft Alliance’s Learn to Sew 
Page; GotSewing.org or Sewing.org. 
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Stores and stitch lounges 
FabricLand in North Plainfield, New Jersey, offers sewing classes for ages 10 and up; 
FabricLand.com or call (908) 755-4700. 


Haberman Fabrics in Royal Oak, Michigan, is well-known for its classes for all skill levels; 
Habermanfabrics.com or (248) 541-0010 


Though the original Stitch Lounge in San Francisco has closed, the concept of a cool hangout 
with access to sewing machines and peer advice has persisted in some cities; Google “stitch 
lounge” or “sewing lounge” to find one in your area. 


Jo-Ann Fabric & Craft stores nationwide offer a variety of sewing and craft classes. Facilities and 
instruction vary from store to store, so visit JoAnn.com and use the Store Locator service to see 
whether sewing classes are offered at your local store or call to inquire. 
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ashion is quietly slipping away from its haute couture “Haute couture’ is a much-protected name designation for 

masters and is entering a sewer-friendly realm where members of the Chambre Syndicale de la Haute Couture in 

hand craftsmanship is revered, simplicity is exalted, Paris. As of summer 2010, there were 39 members in this elite 
and environmental responsibility is applauded. Meet light organization, counting all the categories of membership. Be- 


couture. It may be fashion’s future, and it comesin manyforms. ginning with Charles Frederick Worth, “haute couture” (high 





dressmaking) described a standard of 
dressmaking that was the best and most 
exclusive in design, sewing, fabrics, 

and embellishment, and it was custom- 
made for an individual client. The term 
“couture is now also used in common 
language to designate the best of 
customized clothing. 

When Paris was the center of the fash- 
ion world, couture was key to the French 
economy, and the city maintained its 
domination of the fashion world for 
more than a century. Though the market 
for haute couture clothing has declined 
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substantially in today's tighter global 
economy and with the faster pace of life, 
the desire for couture quality has not 
diminished. Therefore, the concept of 
light and/or demi-couture has become 

a reality and has begun to fill a need, for 
the fashion house/designer, the custom- 
er, and the well-versed home sewer. 
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DEMI- AND LIGHT 

COUTURE DEFINED 

Demi-couture is a notch below couture 

and a notch above ready-to-wear. Al- 

though it is still intended for the luxury 

market, it is often mass-manufactured. 
Light couture, on the other hand, 

especially for the U.S. market, encom- 

passes a wider spectrum, including 

art-to-wear, home-sewing, and bespoke 
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Simple turned-under and stitched edges were Bue Custom eran re umne: Vou : = : 

a trademark of Davidow suits, which favored could be mass-produced—and there are ——— 

single-layer tailoring in lieu of facings. some famous examples that are—I tend = 
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A celebration of artistry: The silk organza coat 
(left) and polyester felt vest (right) show off Ana 
Lisa Hedstrom’s pleated and de-pleated dyeing 


techniques; and the jacket (below left) shows her 


Japanese Boumaki graphics. 


to think of it as one-of-a-kind, limited 
production, or custom-made—as cou- 


ture always is. Consider it a merger of 
art-to-wear and conventional clothing 
in a way that’s completely functional 
within today’s lifestyles. 


SHOWCASING AN 

ARTIST’S SPECIALTY 

A light couture piece usually reflects the 
maker—his or her craft skills, sense of 
aesthetics, design priorities, and signature 
look. The exclusive look might be the cre- 
ation of a commercial production team, or 
an individual artist or craftsperson. 
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Given the choice of 
qualities that could 
define couture, light- 
couture craftspeople 
usually choose a 
specialty in which 
to excel rather than 
aiming at the highest 
standards in all of the 
possible couture de- 
scriptions. Such spe- 
cialties could include 
managing the unique 
behavior of the 
fabric, or achieving 
the finest hand and/ 
or machine sewing 
skills, or developing 
very sophisticated design and embellish- 
ment techniques, or executing the most 
beautiful fit. 

Light couture’s challenge is to create 
a garment that showcases the maker's 
distinct talent while playing down the 
garment parts not involved in the cre- 
ators specialty. Certainly, specializing in 
a single category is not always due to just 
the designer's input but also the econom- 
ics of selling a collection. However, the 
trick is to design garments that dont 
miss the attributes of traditional couture, 
while retaining the essence of couture's 
handmade quality. 





TEXTILE-DRIVEN DESIGN 
For a vintage lesson, let’s look 
closer at Davidow. This was 
one of the suit manufacturers 
in the 1950s who converted 
from traditional tailoring to 
tailleur, or soft tailoring. Soft 
tailoring pared back the rigid- 
ity of traditional tailoring as 
the nation returned to more 
feminine sensibilities in the 
post-war era. Davidow suits 
were famous, even patented, 
for their signature lack of fac- 
ings on the collar, lapels, cuffs, 
and pocket flaps (see photos, 
left, page 44). This feature allowed those 
parts to lie against and move with the 
body more naturally. 

The technique that earned them 
a patent—labeled in every suit—was 
the raw-edge finish. Davidow used 
soft, loosely woven wool fabric. To 
finish the raw edges, Davidow turned 
them under and triple-stitched rows 
around them Mc inch apart. (See page 
47 to learn how to make this edge.) This 
exquisite treatment delivered just the 
right amount of strength and delicacy 
for the wool fabric and resulted in a 
couture feeling. 

Issey Miyake's Pleats Please line 
(IsseyMiyake.com) offers a contemporary 
example of manufactured light couture. 
His pleated garment designs use fabric 
kinetics to accomplish fit and create the 
silhouette. Fabric kinetics refers to fabric 
movement—how light is reflected from 
fabric, how the body is perceived, and the 
transformation when cut, folded, or com- 
pressed. His edges and seams—beautiful 
on both sides—derive from his under- 
standing of fabric. 

In wearable art, California designers 
Ellen Hauptli (EllenHauptli.com) and 
Babette (BabetteSF.com), have a similar 
focus and contribute many innovative 
decorative serging techniques through 
their pleated lines. 
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One-of-a-kind, couture-level 
silhouettes from British designer 
Julian Roberts are made using his 
subtraction cutting method. 
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Jean Cacicedo sculpts wool, building 
organic texture with felting and gauze 
for her light couture garments. 





The incomparable Ana Lisa Hedstrom, 
(garment shown on pages 43 to 45) is 
famed for her pleated and de-pleated 
dyeing and graphics using the Japanese 
Boumaki method, a method of wrapping 
silks on a PVC pipe to dye, paint or pleat. 


FASHION SCULPTING IN FELT 
While pleating changes the behavior and 
surface of the fabric and creates texture, 
some clothing artists have specialized 
by changing the very nature of the fabric 
itself through felting or chemically “burn- 
ing away certain fibers in the weave. 
Jean Cacicedo (JeanCacicedo.com) 
uses the felting process to develop tex- 
ture and interesting shagged edges but 
also a molded way of fitting as shown at 
left. Rodarte (Rodarte.net), the sisters 
Muleavy from Pasadena, have hit the big 
time in high fashion and use many meth- 
ods of deconstructing their fabrics. 
Manufacturers and custom dressmak- 
ers have used double-woven fabrics and 
felts for a long time. With double-weaves 
the fabric is split open along the edges, 
stitched by machine on one side and 
hand finished on the other, creating a re- 
versible piece without linings or facings. 
Textile-based apparel design fits well 
with light couture in that either the 
studio or commercial approach high- 
lights the fabric itself and not all the 
traditional sewing techniques, concen- 
trating on edges and seams. Though the 
fabrics may cost more, light couture can 
be faster to cut and require a minimum 
of supporting materials. 


DESIGNING WITH SCISSORS 

For light couture, high quality is no longer 
fundamentally an expression of sewing 
skills but an expression of textile design 
and clever cutting skills. Some light 
couture is made so by ingeniously cut 
individual designs. 

There has been much interest lately in 
designing the pattern first instead of the 
clothing, making the cut the specialty. 
Stars in that area include Julian Roberts, 


Photos: (p. 43, p. 44, right, p. 45, p. 46, top left) Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal, hair and makeup: Greg Clark; all others, Scott Phillips. Styling credits: (p. 44) Dress—Jax (Macys.com), Shoes: Lela Rose (Payless.com), Jewelry—Jessica Simpson 


(Macys.com); (p. 45) Top—Ellen Tracy (Macys.com), Jeans—Tahari (Macys.com), Jewelry—Jessica Simpson (LordandTaylor.com); (p. 46) Shoes—Lela Rose (Payless.com), Jewelry—Nine West (NineWest.com) 


a UK designer with a cult following, who 
has created a unique cutting system 
called subtraction cutting (garment 
shown below, left). His method delivers 

a couture-level silhouette completed by 
an assembly method that makes each 
dress very complex, one-of-a-kind, pos- 
sible to do in many fabrics, and able to be 
finished in a day! 

Timo Rissanen, recently featured in 
Threads No. 149, designs low- or zero- 
waste patterns that are cut out leaving 
no remnants, producing couture level 
garment designs but with simplified as- 
sembly. For these designers, the ability 
to design the cut or pattern first is their 
specialty. The outcome is often unique 
and surprising. 

From the consumer's standpoint, 
this cut-based light couture represents 
designs that are more comfortable and 
easy to wear, pack and clean. Often 
asymmetrical, the garments evolve 
from geometric shapes, do not strictly 
adhere to the body’ss articulation points, 
force more attention on proportional 
decisions in the design process, and use 
fewer pattern pieces. The idea is to do 
less but do it perfectly. 


NEW GENERATION OF INVENTORS 
Light couture continues to manifest 
itself in many ways. For instance, we 

can expect more new materials—fabrics 
that emit light, receive communication 
signals, or are molded or shaped with 
software, such as seamless knits. 

It is anew century with a new 
generation of designers, who are eager 
to let go of the past and invent the 
clothing they need, but who will never 
give up couture. The three edges shown 
at right are at least 50 years old, but 
they are relevant again. Take a look, 
and start planning your own light 
couture creations. 


Sandra Ericson is founder of The Center for 


Pattern Design and teaches design and fine 
sewing. CenterforPatternDesign.org. 
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Light couture finishes—the 
antithesis of tailoring 


You've likely seen these techniques before without thinking of the philosophy behind 
them. Clearly, there’s more than one way to make a perfect edge—whether by machine 
or by hand. 
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DAVIDOW’S TRIPLE- 
STITCHED EDGE 


This edge was such a success 
that it was patented. Choose 
a fabric that looks the same 
from both sides. Tweeds and 
spongy crepes or bouclés 
are perfect. Turn the edge 
under, topstitch straight 
stitches %s inch apart with 
cotton thread. Then trim the 
raw edge on the wrong side 
close to the stitching. This 
technique keeps the edges 
lightweight and fluid. 


DOUBLE CLOTH 

EDGES TURN INWARD 
TO FINISH 

A double cloth is two fab- 
rics woven together. You 
can pull or clip the connect- 
ing threads, and separate 
the layers just enough to 
fold the edges inside the 
fabric. Then stitch them 
back together along the 
edge as shown. This finish- 
es the edges without fac- 
ings and both layers show 
to the edge. 


WHIPPED INTO SHAPE 


The whipstitch spirals over edges and 


between seams to bind edges or pieces 


together. It’s used in couture to overcast 


raw seam edges and as an edge embel- 
lishment in couture and ready-to-wear 


for formal and informal garments. But 


here, it’s used on a loose-weave, unfin- 
ished edge as an invisible finish for a 
completely deconstructed look. Use cot- 


ton thread that matches your fabric and 
the stitches are invisible. 


Refined 


A detailed approach makes for exquisite garments 


BY SUSAN KHALJE 


uslin may be an inexpensive fabric, 

but a muslin test garment is worth 

its weight in gold. Time perfecting a 
muslin is time well spent. Without it, your efforts 
are, at best, a gamble; with it, your sewing path 
is clear. Working out fit and proportion issues at 
the experimental phase allow you to confidently 
proceed to work with the fashion fabric. 

A muslin (toile) is the essential first test or 
trial run for any finished couture garment. The 
word “muslin” can refer to the fabric or, as it 
does in this case, the working garment, which is 
typically made from muslin fabric. Unbleached 
muslin is affordable and easy to find in most 
fabric stores, but be sure to select one that’s 
sturdy enough for pattern and fitting purposes. 
If your design calls for fabric that stretches, 
your muslin fabric must also stretch. Therefore, 
match your muslin’s weight and stretch to your 
desired fashion fabric; use knit for knit garments 
and heavy fabric for heavyweight designs. 

Consider the muslin your fit and design labo- 
ratory. To begin, locate and mark the seamlines 
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on your commercial pattern, and then use 
transfer paper to put the marks to the fabric. 
(I'll show you a method that ensures perfect 
accuracy.) Next, cut out the muslin and thread- 
trace the seamlines for a visual and tactile 
reference during construction; this will help you 
accurately align and fine-tune seam and dart 
placements down the road. After it has been 
assembled, fitted, and adjusted, the muslin is 
ready to function as a pattern. 

Sewing and altering a muslin test garment is 
time-consuming but essential to developing a 
beautifully fitted couture garment. It enables 
you to assess fit and design proportions and 
try out unfamiliar techniques without risk of 
damaging expensive fabric. It also prevents you 
from overhandling your fashion fabric. Once 
your muslin is correctly adjusted, it becomes an 
invaluable source of information that will last 
for years. 


Couturier Susan Khalje (SusanKhalje.com) is a 
contributing editor. 
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Let the seamlines 
guide the way 


To begin, draw the seamlines on your 
commercial pattern to guide your stitch- 
ing and fitting process. Then steam and 
press the muslin, aligning the selvages 
to maintain the grainline. 


DETERMINE THE SEAMLINES 

A wide seam allowance gives you plenty 
of leeway in fit and design and is essen- 
tial to making adjustments. To add seam 
allowances, you have to mark the seam- 
lines on the muslin; therefore, you first 
have to locate and mark them on your 
commercial pattern. With the advent 

of multisize patterns, seamlines are no 
longer printed on commercial patterns; 
typically, they’re % inch in from the cut- 
ting lines, but always check the pattern 
instructions. Measure in from the cutting 
line using a ruler, and mark all the seam- 
lines on your pattern. 

Before you move on to the fabric, make 
any necessary adjustments, such as 
length or size alterations, to the paper 
pattern. You'll refine things later, of 
course, but if there are changes that you 
know you'll have to make, such as bodice 
and sleeve length adjustments, now is the 
time to make them. 


PREPARE THE MUSLIN FABRIC 
Unless you're working on a particularly 
wide skirt or bias garment, 45-inch-wide 
unbleached muslin fabric is sufficient 
and is easier to handle than wider fab- 
rics. Don't get anything too thin or too 
thick; some muslin is so thick that it’s 
difficult to pin through, and that’s too 
inflexible for your purposes. 

It isn’t necessary to prewash the muslin 
fabric, but you must steam it thoroughly 
so it doesn’t shrink. Press it carefully, and 
be sure to align the selvages perfectly. Pin 
the selvages together to ensure that the 
fold is on the vertical straight of grain. 
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Transfer your marks meticulously 


Use transfer paper to mark all of the important pattern information on the muslin. 
Then, using thread in a contrasting color, thread-trace the marks so they’re visible on 
the fabric’s right side. 


USE DRESSMAKER’S CARBON TO MARK THE MUSLIN 

Transfer all the stitching and registration lines to the muslin: grainlines 

(I generally lengthen them so they run the full length of the pattern piece), 
notches, darts, waistline, bust apex, pocket-placement lines, design details, 
hemlines, center front, center back, 
boning placement, buttons, button- y 
holes, etc. 

| use large sheets (26 inches by 39 
inches) of Professional Transfer Paper 
(RichardTheThread.com). You can 
transfer information by sandwiching 
a folded piece of carbon between 
two layers of fabric, but | use a more 
accurate method. 

Pin your pattern pieces to the muslin, 
paying strict attention to grainlines. 
Then cut out each muslin section. 
There’s no need to measure seam 
allowances exactly, but make them at 
least 1 inch wide. Then roughly cut the 
pieces. Remember, it’s the seamline, 
not the cutting line, that’s critical. 
Allow extra fabric at the neckline, the 
base of the bodice, the bottom of the 
sleeves, and other areas for fitting 
purposes. 

Next, lay a double layer of muslin 
with the pattern pinned to it on 
top of a sheet of dressmaker’s 
carbon (colored-side up). With your 
tracing wheel, carefully trace the 





Using large sheets of professional transfer pa- 
per will save time. 


Transfer all important 
marks from your pattern 
onto the muslin. 
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marks to mark the 
garment’s other side. 





Then, unpin the pattern, and set it aside. 
Re-insert the pins in the double layer of 
muslin, and then flip the fabric over. The 
newly marked piece will now be on top. 
Mark the second piece with the tracing 
wheel and paper as you did before, using 
the marks you just made as your guide. 

Confirm that you've marked everything. 
This technique allows you to mark both 
pieces without the layers shifting during 
the process. You do have to mark each 
piece individually (instead of two at a 
time), but it’s all about accuracy and 
control here. This method ensures both. 





THEN THREAD-TRACE THE MARKS 
SO THEY SHOW ON THE OUTSIDE 


The carbon tracings appear on the 
inside of each muslin piece, but they 
won't show up on the outside. Once 
you've assembled the muslin, much 
of that information is hidden on the in- Seamline 
side and unavailable to you; therefore, 
you have to transfer that information 
to the muslin’s right side. Using con- 
trasting dark thread and long stitches, 
machine-thread-trace over the marks; 
it’s quicker than hand-sewing, and 
the thread-tracing strengthens each 
muslin section. 

Each thread-traced line must be 
independent and reach the edge of 
the piece. The lines should cross at the 
corners; don't simply turn the corner 
to start an adjacent line. A pattern 
can have five or six lines around 
its perimeter, as well as darts, the 
waistline, the apex of the bust, the 
center front, etc. It’s unnecessary to 
thread-trace the notches; you'll see 
those markings on the inside as you 
assemble the muslin. When finished, 
write the name of each pattern piece, 
the wearer’s name, and an arrow 
indicating the top of each muslin piece. 


BODICE BACK 





Ti 7 BIGGER IS BETTER. When marking and assembling 

a muslin, | use long machine stitches because they’re 
quick to sew and easy to remove during fitting and 
muslin disassembly. 





Following the thread-traced 
seamlines, assemble the pieces. 


Red thread used 
for assembly 


Sewn 


Thread-traced line 


seamline ey 






Thread-traced line 





USE CONTRASTING THREAD. sewing 
] U the muslin together with different-colored 


thread makes things easier when it comes 
time to take the muslin apart. Some sewers 
like to use a color-coded system—black for 
thread-tracing, blue for assembly, red for 
corrections, and so on. 





2. 
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Assemble, fit, and 
fine-tune the muslin 


Put the muslin together. Then using the extra 
seam allowance you added, adjust the gar- 
ment’s fit and style. Once it’s perfect, use your 
muslin as your finished pattern. 


BASTE THE MUSLIN PIECES TOGETHER 
Once each section has been thread-traced, 
baste the muslin together by hand or ma- 
chine. If you're hand-basting, be sure to 
secure the beginnings and ends of each 
seamline. You will be tugging on the muslin 
as you work, and if your stitches aren't se- 
cure, it won't take much to pull them apart. 
With right sides together, sew from raw edge 
to edge without back tacking. Some people 
like to sew the muslin together so that seam 
allowances are on the outside and easier to 
modify, but | feel it’s more important to be 
able to assess fit and proportion by seeing the 
true silhouette. Having the seam allowances 


to the inside—as they would be on the garment—‘s visually cleaner. 
With all of my points of reference clearly marked in contrasting 
thread and visible on the muslin’s outside, | can adjust seams and darts, 


bust apex placement, etc., 


and |can also make sure that grainlines are 


as they should be. The muslin also tells me where | might need to add 
boning and helps me clearly mark the waistline. | take this opportunity 
to apply stay tape to certain areas, such as V-necklines. | can also raise 
or lower a neckline, alter the line where the skirt attaches, increase 

or decrease the size of the sleeve cap or armscye, tighten or loosen a 


sleeve, and more. 


FIT THE MUSLIN, AND EXPERIMENT WITH DESIGN DETAILS 
After the fitting is complete, | look carefully at the adjustments I’ve made and make sure they’re accurately and clearly 
marked on the muslin. Then, | sew along the newly marked lines and recheck the fit. At this point, you might be tempted 
to clip some seam allowances, but do so as little as possible until you’re sure the seamline is in the right place; it’s hard 
to pin a clipped seam allowance accurately. Here are a few fit and design adjustments | typically make: 


Take in the loose 

seams. 

If a section is too Pin and mark new 
loose, pin it to fit, seamlines. 

and mark the new 

seamline. 


New seamline 
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Loosen tight seams. 

If a section is too tight, 
open the seam, and 
then pin and mark the 
new seamline. 





Align the 
alteration 
marks, and pin 
in place. 


New seamline 


Photos: Scott Phillips 


Adjust design lines. Assess the design elements and adjust them 
as necessary. Below, the waistline was lowered, which altered the 
dress proportions. 


-_s 


| Check, and alter 

’ any disproportional 
silhouette or design 

elements. 


Double-check darts. To adjust darts, pin 
them in place during the fitting, and then 
mark any changes carefully. 


Adjust darts to fit. 





Dart 





New waistline 
placement 


Resew the muslin. After you mark the new seamlines 
and darts, sew them again, and then recheck the fit. 






Re-assemble your 
muslin and double- 
check adjustments. 


New seamline 
mark 


Corrected 
seamline 
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Side seam 





FINALLY, USE YOUR MUSLIN AS THE PATTERN 

When I’m happy with the corrected muslin (and this may take 
a second, or even a third fitting), | take great care in disassem- 
bling the muslin to keep distortion at a minimum. | then give 

the muslin a final press. 

The muslin is now my pattern. | use it for cutting out the 
underlining(s), the fashion fabric, and the lining. Don’t forget to 
reverse the pattern pieces for the lining—it’s a mirror image, not 
an exact copy. 

When I’m working with an expensive fabric such fine Alencon 
lace, this full set of accurate pattern pieces helps me decide how 
much material to purchase (I bring the muslin to the store), 
how to position motifs, and where to cut the lace. You can also 
easily create a single-layer layout with this full set of pattern 
pieces. And if the muslin has been fitted on someone who is 
less than perfectly symmetrical, having a full set of pattern 
pieces is essential. If the two sides are identical, you can use 
half the muslin, and cut the fabrics doubled. If the two sides 
are different, however, you need to use the entire set of muslin 
pieces, and do a single-layer layout. 

The final pattern you create from your muslin will help you 
assemble a garment that looks professional, fits perfectly, 
and has the style you will be proud to wear. 
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Precision laser 


cutting carves 
fabrics with 
intricate delicacy 


BY KENNETH D. KING 





hat first catches my eye about 

a laser-cut garment is the 

flawlessness and detail. Ona 
runway, these items appeal with com- 
plexity and crisp edges. Close-up, the 
precision holds true, with an accuracy 
and cut uniformity difficult to imagine 
coming from a human hand. It hasnt. 
This precision is the result of a concen- 
trated light beam, guided by a computer 
and so accurate that it makes cuts finer 
than the width of a business card. 

Laser cutting is a process that has been 
in use for some time, but a common 
misconception is that only design houses 
with lots of financing or designers who 
make large product runs can make use of 
it. The proliferation of the technology for 
laser cutting has changed that, however. 
It is now available for one-off pieces or 
small runs of particular designs. What's 
more, making use of this technology does 
not require computer experience. If you 
can illustrate your design concept, you 
can have it cut by laser. 


REALIZE THE POTENTIAL 

Scott Vogel, sales manager at Laser Cut- 
ting Shapes (LaserCuttingShapes.com) in 
Columbus, Ohio, has been kind enough 
to allow Threads a glimpse behind the 
scenes of the laser-cutting business. 

Laser Cutting Shapes provides tex- 
tile-cutting services for many types of 
customers—from small product develop- 
ers and seamstresses to larger industrial 
companies and couture designers. 

You might ask, aren't conventional 
cutting tools enough? The distinction 
is that with laser cutting, you can make 
a complex design—from geometric, to 
lacy—that is perfectly realized, with 
smooth edges and clean cuts. 

“Laser cutting is precise, repeatable, 
intricate, tireless, and one of the greatest 
benefits is that the lasers seal the edges of 
most textiles, Vogel says. 

If you are making limited-edition 
pieces, there is the advantage of unifor- 


Designed by the author, this elegant bolero 
features cutwork by a commercial laser. 
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mity. Fringe, for example, can be precise 
and evenly spaced—appliqué pieces can 
be replicated and exactly the same. The 
labor saved in cutting can be concentrat- 
ed in sewing. This industrial process can 
facilitate tremendous creativity. 


TECHNOLOGY CUTS WITH LIGHT 
Cutting is done on a plotter-style ma- 
chine. The cutting principle is similar to 
an embroidery machine: There is a bed 
that holds the material (like the hoop 
that holds the fabric), and the head with 
the laser moves along an X and a Y axis. 
The machine is driven by computer, 


and the image comes from a computer 


file that directs the head where to apply 
the laser. Laser Cutting Shapes cuts a 
wide variety of materials in addition to 
textiles: wood, metal, acrylic, cardboard, 
mirrors, and more. 

Since the thickness and nature of the 
materials vary, it’s difficult to state the 
exact temperature used to cut a particu- 
lar material. However, the laser's heat 
range is from 240 to 960 degrees Celsius. 
Cutting textiles requires heat in the 
lower end of this range, Vogel says. (To 
give you an idea of how hot the laser be- 
comes, the highest iron setting reaches 
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Lasers cut and etch a variety of materials, including (examples from left) leather, fel 


about 280 degrees Celsius.) 

This heat is concentrated to a point 
by the laser, making it possible to create 
a cut “ooo of an inch wide. For compari- 
son, a normal business card is *%oo0 of 
an inch thick. Not only are the cuts 4 
the thickness of a business card, but the 
edges are cauterized. 


KNOW THE LASER’S LIMITATIONS 
With the proper settings, the laser can 
conceivably cut any fabric. Results are 
better with some fibers than others, how- 
ever, and Laser Cutting Shapes advises 
clients on fabric and offers an image gal- 
lery of textile-cutting projects. 

Silk, wool, cotton, leather, neoprene, 


Neoprene, a 
synthetic rubber, 
was laser cut into 

a complex dress for 
Michael Angel's Fall 
2010 collection. 
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spandex, and synthetics cut cleanly, Vogel 
says. Synthetics in particular have an ad- 
vantage. Heat fuses the edge of man-made 
fibers, eliminating fraying. 

One point to note is that organic fibers, 
such as silk, cotton, or wool, may pick up a 
slight smell from the process, and discol- 
oration on the fabric edges shows up on 
light-colored fabrics. Felt, however, cuts 
well with no discoloration. 

It’s also important to realize that the 
plotter-style machines cutting area is lim- 
ited. For example, large machines can run 
60-inch wide fabric, but the cutting width 
is only 51 inches. You mustn't expect that 
the entire width of 60-inch fabric can be 
cut by the laser. 

The length of unin- 
terrupted cutting is 63 
inches; however, the 
machines are capable 
of cutting much longer 
designs—as long as 
desired—with “register- 
step cutting. With this 
process, register marks, 
small reference points, 
are cut into the fabric 
and used to align the cut 
fabric with the uncut fab- 
ric. Once the computer 
knows where to continue 
the design, the laser can 
cut the adjoined section. 

Whatever your level of 
computer expertise, there 
is a way to send your 
design to be laser cut. 
You can send a computer 
file in one of a number 
of accepted formats, but 


7” 
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t, and silk (cut and engraved for pattern pieces). 


dont worry if graphics programs are 
unfamiliar to you. 


PLAN A LASER-CUT DESIGN 

If you can draw, you can use laser cut- 
ting. Simply send copies of the pattern 
and the design to the cutting facility. 
For a fee, the staff scans the design and 
converts it into a format that the laser 
cutter understands. 

When submitting a pattern, it should 
be on gridded paper, and the portions 
of the pattern that are to be cut away 
should be filled in black. These prepara- 
tions make it easier to convert a pattern 
to a computer file. 

The fee for this service includes 
setting up the design and one hour of 
cutting time. An hour of cutting time 
costs $120. The fee includes handling to 
position the fabric and to remove the 
cut pieces. 

For an example of how quickly a laser 
cutter can cut, let's look at the complex 
neoprene dress by designer Michael An- 
gel. ‘The dress featured elaborately cut 
30- by 40-inch pieces of neoprene. The 
laser was able to cut five to six pieces in 
an hour. 

“Since laser cutting is a digital pro- 
cess, our customers are finding it’s a 
great way to accomplish amazing and 
intricate results, Vogel says. 

Today, these outcomes arent accessi- 
ble only to manufacturers or designers. 
Laser cutting can be incorporated into 
your own sewing for stunning results. 


Kenneth D. King is a Threads contribut- 
ing editor, FIT instructor, and couture 
designer. 
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Givenchy (Macys.com). 


Photos: (p. 54) Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal, hair and makeup: Greg Clark for Halley Resources; (p.55, pattern) Sarah McFarland; (p. 55, top) Scott Phillips; (p. 56, top) Laser Cutting Shapes; (p. 56, 
BCBG (BCBG.com), Earrings 


bottom) ©firstVIEW. Styling credits: (p. 54) Skirt 
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s a fashion professor, I teach my 
students more than what is in the 
standard lectures. My goal is to 
encourage them to see like a designer. 
A designer sees what others dont, and 
a designer records these things in his or 
her mental database and draws on them 
later for a given project. 
As a designer, I practice what I teach. 
I create personal challenges to help me 
reach new heights in my own sewing. 
These often start simple, and grow. After 
the challenge is set, I begin to look at 







This top designed by 
Susan Lazear showcases 
her illusion mesh edge 
technique along the 
neckline and sleeve hems. 





Challenge yourself 
to get creative with 
these 4 finishes 


garments in a different way—with a more 
critical and focused eye. 

Following are four techniques I discov- 
ered while challenging myself to avoid 
traditional facings. And so began the 
quest to seek new ideas for finishing gar- 
ment areas that typically require facings. 
These include the neckline, armhole, and 
center front. I found countless inspira- 
tions in my closet, in ready-to-wear 
clothing, and from people-watching and 
window shopping. 


These four techniques were gleaned 


BY SUSAN LAZE 





from Italian fashions I came across in 


Verona, Italy. They include an illusion knit 
edge, a rolled and scalloped edge, a deco- 
rative overlay technique, and a method 
using petersham ribbon. I encourage you 
to push these four techniques further, 
creating your own twist. Think with a 
designer mindset, and enjoy the custom 
looks you add to your clothing. 


Susan Lazear travels the globe looking for 
inspiration and is a fashion-design profes- 
sor at San Diego Mesa College in California. 





This edge is a semitransparent, double-layered mesh band. You can see 
the seam allowances through the mesh. If the garment area you are 
finishing is curved, cut the mesh length 10 to 25 percent shorter than the 
edge you are finishing, and stretch it to fit as you sew. The percentage 
will vary depending on the degree of curve in the garment opening and 
your desired band width. This ensures the band lies flat against the body. 


Cut the mesh strip. Measure your garment’s edge, and cut a mesh 

strip with equal length. If your desired finish width is greater than 1/2 
inch, reduce the length slightly so the folded top edge lies against the 
body. Cut it twice the desired finished width plus seam allowances. 


Position the strip. Fold the strip in half lengthwise (if the fabric is 

slippery, baste the layers together along the center of the strip). With 
right sides together, place the raw edges of the mesh knit against the 
garment’s edge. Stretch, as necessary, as you pin the band into place. 
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Serge the 
Attach the strip. strip in place. 
With right sides 
together, stitch 
the strip in place 
along the seamline 
using your serger 
ora similar stitch 
on your sewing 
machine. Finish the 
short ends using 
your preferred 
method. 


Press to finish. 

Press the band 
away from the 
garment. The seam 
allowance will show 
slightly, but that is 
part of the look. 


Press the seam 
allowance toward 
the strip. 


GARMENT 
(WS) 
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Mesh edges can 
lend a unique touch 
to any fabric. 
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CREATE A TRIPLE-LAYER EDGE 


Try altering the mesh strip technique to create a more 
opaque, triple-layer look (not shown). 


Measure your garment’s edge. Cut a knit mesh strip 
measuring three times the desired width, plus 2/, inch. Make 
its length match the garment’s edge or slightly shorter for 
curved edges. 


Fold and press the strip in thirds lengthwise, being careful 
to press all parts evenly. If the fabric is slippery, baste the 
layers together down the center. 


Pin the band in place on your garment’s edge, with the 
raw open edge aligned with the neckline edge. Stretch it 
slightly, as necessary, to make it fit around any curves. 


Stitch the band to your garment using your serger, or a 
similar stitch on your sewing machine. 


Turn and press the band in place, pressing the seam 
allowances toward the garment. Edge-stitch on the 
garment, or stitch in the ditch, near the seam through all 
thicknesses to hold the seam allowance in place. 


This feminine 
summer dress 
seen ina 
boutique in 
Verona, Italy, 
uses the scallop 
treatment 
across the top 
and along the 
armholes. 








ADD A SCALLOPED SEAMLINE 


You can add picots to the side seams of your 
garment, by using some reverse logic to achieve a 
fancy deconstructed look (not shown). 


Press under ?/ inch along each side seam edge, 
pressing to the wrong side. Stitch the picot edge 
along the fold. 


Sew the side seam as usual but with the wrong 
sides together and using a ‘/,-inch seam allowance. 
Press the seam open. The picot edges will run parallel 
along the side. 


www.threadsmagazine.com 


This technique works best on lightweight fabrics such as jersey knits, 
silk crepe de chines, and synthetic fabrics that have a soft hand and 
drape. The process involves creating a turned edge and then stitching 
over it to create a picot effect. There are various stitches on your sew- 
ing machine that will work, but a nice one to use is a shell-tuck edge 
stitch. Consult your sewing machine manual for options. You can ex- 
periment with folding the fabric under once or twice. 


Finish the edge. Finish the raw edge with a serger, and 
press under '/ inch, or turn under the raw edge 34 inch 
twice and press. 
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Set the stitch. Set your machine to a blind hemstitch 

or something similar. Experiment on scrap fabric to 
confirm the settings you want.| set my stitch to 4mm 
wide by 2.5 mm long. 


Stitch the edge. With the right side up, stitch to the left of 

the fabric fold, creating a picot edge. Make the stitch’s side 
step extend just past the fabric. If your fabric is very delicate 
or loosely woven, use a piece of tear-away or wash-away 
stabilizer under the fabric as you sew. Remove the stabilizer 
after stitching by following the manufacturer's instructions. 


The finished edge was stitched with contrasting thread for clarity. 
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Use grosgrain or petersham ribbon for this edge. Grosgrain is a tightly wo- 
ven ribbon that has a slight rib and nicely finished edges. Petersham (avail- 
able at TheSewingPlace.com) is similar to grosgrain, but it has a scalloped 
edge and is made from rayon and/or cotton. These qualities allow it to be 
shaped easily, and thus, petersham will work better on sharper curves. The 
ideal neckline for this technique would be a V-neck or a wide, gently curved 
shape. You can also use this method on hems. 


Select your ribbon. When finishing a neck edge with grosgrain, keep the 

ribbon narrow "/- to 42-inch). Most grosgrain ribbon has limited shaping 
abilities, and wider ribbon becomes difficult, if not impossible, to shape 
around a highly curved area. Using petersham enables you to use a slightly 
wider ribbon, but test it to see if it will stretch adequately to follow the 
curve of the neckline. 
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Ruffled overlay 


Facing can be replaced with a finished edge hidden by a ruffled overlay. Your choice of 
overlay size and style is where your creativity comes into play. 














Finish the edge. Choose your finishing technique based 
on the planned overlay’s weight. The heavier the overlay, 

the more support you need underneath. There are several 
options for finishing your neck edge. You can turn the 
edge of the fabric under twice and top-stitch (similar 

to a turned and stitched hem); bind the edge with 

a bias tape or self-fabric bias strip; or simply 
overlock the fabric edge, press it under, and 
stitch it in place. 


GARMENT 
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Cut the overlay ruffle fabric. Measure the garment edge that will be covered. Cut 
a fabric strip twice the length of your garment’s edge plus two times the seam 
allowance. Make it 6 inches wide plus two times the seam allowance. 


Assemble the overlay. Fold the fabric rectangle in half with right sides together 

and long edges aligned. Sew along the long edge, and leave a 2-inch opening in the 
center. Press the seam allowance open and centered on the strip. Then stitch the short 
ends closed. Turn the rectangle right-side out and hand-sew the opening shut. Press. 


RUFFLE (WS) 
Leave 2-inch opening. 


———— ee 


Press seam allowance open. 


oe 


> 


a3a— Sew the ends shut. 


Position ruffle in place, and sew 


through the ruffles center. 


GARMENT 
(RS) 


Photos: (p.57 and p.58, top right) Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal, hair and makeup: Greg Clark for Halley Resources; (p. 59, left, p. 60, left, and p. 61, top right) 


Susan Lazear; all others, Scott Phillips. Styling credits: (pp. 57 and 58) Jeans—Tahari (Macys.com), Earrings—Nine West (NineWest.com) 












A gathered overlay adorns 
the neck edge of this top. Note 
the fabric roses, added to give 
additional elegance. ; 


Gather the overlay. Divide the overlay 

rectangle into fourths lengthwise, and mark. 
Baste two rows of stitching along the rectangle’s 
center, straddling the center and % inch apart. 
Pull the overlay’s basting threads to gather it to 
equal the garment’s edge length. 


Pull basting 
threads to 
gather. 


Attach the overlay. Divide the garment’s 

edge into fourths, and mark. Use the quarter 
marks as a guide to keep the gathering even. 
Pin the overlay onto the garment, matching the 
quarter marks as you position it. Top-stitch the 
overlay in place with the overlay centered on 
the garment’s edge. You can use one stitching 
line or two spaced %4 inch apart. Remove the 
basting threads. 
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ittin 
Knits 


to get it right 


BY CONNIE CRAWFORD 





or today’s fast-paced lifestyle, knits continue 
to be fashionable, comfortable, and easy to 
sew. Knit fabric stretches to fit, making it an 
ideal choice for many body types. It comes in myriad 
weights, fibers, and colors to suit just about any style 
or season. 
However, sewing knit garments presents fitting is- 
ues like gaping and twisting. A poorly fitted knit bod- 
e can gape at the armholes, fall incorrectly along the 
ckline, twist at the torso, and present many other 
flattering problems. Getting a perfectly-fitted knit 
rment is simple with a process of matching your 
Ci the pattern, double-checking several pattern 
= ails, and then drape-fitting the garment. 
t's ir 


your pattern and to check your pattern for the fitting 






nportant to match your fabric’s stretch to 


details that matter most. Each pattern piece has a 
specific relationship to the figure, which enables the 
garment to fit and be worn correctly. Drape-fitting the 
patt nallows for custom changes and gives you the 
added pleasure of seeing how the style looks during 
the fitting process. These simple techniques can be 


applied to any knit pattern with professional results. 


Connie Crawford is a licensed Butterick pattern design- 

er, member of the Sewing Hall of Fame, owner of Fashion 
A knit dress designed 
by Connie Crawford 
(Ciatagld axey-ley) 
features the drafting 
details that help 
create a balanced fit. 


Patterns by Coni, and renowned sewing author. 


Photos: (pp. 62,64,and 67) Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal, hair and makeup: Greg Clark for Halley Resources; all others, Scott Phillips. Illustrations: Connie Crawford and Rosann Berry. Styling credits: (p. 62) Jewelry— 
Kenneth Cole (Macys.com), Belt— Jessica Simpson (Macys.com); (p. 67) Top—Ellen Tracy (Macys.com), Leggings—BCBG (LordandTaylor.com), Shoes—Lela Rose (Payless.com), Jewelry—Nine West (NineWest.com) 


Know your fabric’s characteristics 


Knits are used in a variety of garments, but they must be appropriate for the design. Choice of fabric depends on the particular properties of 
the knit, including the desired degree of stretch or stability and the type and the design of the garment. 


STRETCH AND RECOVERY RATIOS 
A well-constructed knit has stretch and recovery, or memory, to 
maintain its original shape. Analyze each knit fabric. 

The important characteristic of a knitted fabric is its capacity to 
change dimensions by stretching. The amount and direction of 
stretch varies according to the knitting process used, the gauge 
(size of the stitch), and the denier (weight) of the yarn. Knits can 
be made to stretch in either the course (cross-grain or weft ina 
woven fabric) or the wale (akin to the woven straight-of-grain 
or warp) direction, or both, depending on elasticity desired. This 


DETERMINE YOUR FABRIC’S STRETCH RATIO 
Your fabric’s stretch ratio will tell you how much ease (length and/ 
or width) is needed within the pattern. Typically, more ease is used 
in the pattern width than in the length. 

Fold the fabric along the crosswise grain for the width ratio or 
along the lengthwise grain for the length ratio. On the fabric width, 


characteristic in knits is sometimes referred to as either a one-way 
or two-way stretch. 

Stretch ratio is the amount of stretch per inch when the knit is 
stretched to its maximum width and/or length. The stretch factor 
of knits ranges from 18 percent to 100 percent. 

Recovery ratio is the degree to which a knit reverts to its original 
shape after being stretched. Knits with good recovery return to 
their original width and length when released. This means they will 
hold their shape when worn. 


measure and mark with pins spaced 5 to 8 inches apart. Hold the 
fabric at the first and last pins. Gently stretch the fabric as far as it 
will go without distorting the fabric, and measure it. With the fabric 
relaxed, stretch the fabric again, and take another measurement. 
This indicates the recovery ability. 


KNIT CATEGORIES BY STRETCH RATIO Below are swatches of four knit types with different stretch characteristics. 
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percent stretch ratio or less) and thus maintain their 
original shape well. They are commonly used in casual 
day-clothing, skirts, and pants. Double knits are also a 
stable/firm knit. 
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Moderate stretch knits 

These knits combine the characteristics of stable and 
stretch knits (about 25 percent stretch ratio). They 
are comfortable to wear and can provide a close-to- 
the-body fit, such as in a fitted top. These knits are 
commonly used in casual sportswear and outerwear. 

















Stretch knits 

Knit fabrics such as latex and some spandex knits have 
a 50 percent stretch ratio. These fabrics are lightweight 
and work well in body-contoured designs such as 
swimwear, intimates, bodysuits, and leotards. 
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Super-stretch knits 

These fabrics have a 100 percent stretch ratio. Some 
common examples are rib knits and 100 percent 
spandex. These are used for active sportswear, 
swimwear, and dancewear. 





www.threadsmagazine.com 
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Check your pattern for accuracy 


Most pattern companies drape their knit patterns on a dress form by smoothing out the 
dart excess at the shoulders, armholes, and side seams. This allows the garment to easily 
fit the body without gaping, twisting, or needing darts. Most fitting issues occur because 
the pattern does not have the details listed below. Because a knit pattern allows for 
stretch across the body, which eliminates the need for darts, the following details should 
be double-checked. If these pattern areas are not correct, the finished garment will gape, 
twist, and/or pitch. 


Select the correct pattern size by using a full bust measurement. It will provide the needed 
amount to go over the bustline. If you use a very stretchy knit, you may want to select one 
pattern size smaller. If you select a knit with minimum stretch, you may want to select one 
pattern size larger. 


Lay the paper pattern front bodice piece on top of the back bodice pattern piece. Pin the 
side seams together at the underarm/side seam corner, and pivot the pattern until the cen- 
ter front and center back are parallel. 









Make sure the side seams match 

. ; The back arm- 
in shape and length. If they don't, balochanla pe 
divide the difference to make them inch larger 
the same, otherwise the finished than the front 
garment will twist. armhole. 


Notice ™ 


me png Make the front pattern piece 2 inch 
UECETce wider than the back pattern piece. If 
between a 
aaa the front is the same size or smaller 
ie . than the back, the finished garment 
ae i me will twist or pull. The front and back 
ae ay i should not be the same because the 
T-shirt ae 
Be front needs to be larger to allow for ] wv 
i521) bust shaping. < 
ef 
The back armhole should measure ¥% inch’ Taper the underarm i 
longer than the front armhole because side seam “A inch. 
the distance from the midback to the 
shoulder is longer than the midfront to a 
the shoulder. If the back armhole is the S 
same as the front, this causes the front z 
pattern to pitch forward and the back Le 
shoulder seam to pull to the back. a 


The front pattern piece 


should be 'Z inch larger _______ | » 
than the back. 


To eliminate armhole gaping, taper 
the side seam ‘4 inch toward the 
body at the underarm area. The ta- 
pered stitches should return to the 
side seam stitching line within 2 
inches of the armhole. 





A pattern is balanced when side seams are the 
same shape and length and center front and 
center back are parallel. 
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Drape-fit the garment 


Once the pattern size is selected and the pattern has been checked for accuracy, fine-tune the fit. Drape-fit your garment 
using the fashion fabric or one with a similar drape and hand. Then transfer those changes to your pattern for a perfectly 
fitted silhouette. 






























BACK SHOULDER AND NECKLINE 


Prepare the pieces. Cut the pattern out of your desired knit 
fabric or one with a similar drape and weight. Baste the side and 
shoulder seams. Staystitch the necklines so that they don't stretch. 


Establish the shoulder blade level 5 inches from the neckline, and 

mark this line. Keep the garment hanging straight from the shoulder 
blade level line to the floor. If necessary, remove the basting stitches at 
the shoulder seam. Smooth the fabric from the shoulder blade level up 
toward the shoulder. If necessary, add fabric to the neckline and shoulder 
by letting out the seam allowance. 


Seam allowance 


Double-check the neckline. If a new neckline is needed, 

tape extra fabric to the knit design. Then draw the center 
back line straight up toward the desired neckline area, and 
draw a new neckline. 


Make sure shoulder seams 
are smooth and do not 
cause wrinkles or gaps 
Adjust the paper pattern. | Shoulder blade level in the back bodice. 


Transfer all changes 
to the pattern. 


Draw a new neck- 
line, shoulder, and 
armhole from mid- 
armhole. 


Original cutting line 


BODICE BACK 





New cutting 
line 


New seamline 


BODICE BACK 






KEEP IT LEVEL. 


When fitting on the body, distribute your weight 
evenly on your feet. Shifting your weight causes 
your shoulders and spine to shift, too. 


continued >>> 
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FRONT SHOULDER, NECKLINE, AND ARMHOLE 


Drape the front neckline and shoulder. Garments 

hang from the shoulders. Therefore, the shoulder 
seam must be identical to the body shape. If the 
pattern shoulder slope is off by just five degrees 
from the body shoulder slope, the garment will 
drape incorrectly. The neckline should lie flat 
against the body. Often, there is excess fabric at the 
front shoulder seam, causing the neckline to gap. 
Smooth the fabric from the neckline into the back 
shoulder seam. Pin the front shoulder to match the 
back shoulder seam stitching line. 


Adjust the armhole. The armholes 

should fit comfortably according to the 
design (shirt armholes are larger than fitted 
armholes). Smooth the fabric from the mid- 
armhole area into the shoulder seam. Pin the 
new shoulder to match the stitching line of 
the back shoulder seam. Smooth the fabric 
from the armhole notches down toward the 
side seam, contouring the armhole at the 
underarm area. 


SIDE-SEAM SHAPE 


Adjust the side seam. Depending on the desired overall fit, the side 

seam could be shaped tighter or looser. The side seam may also need 
to be contoured over the waistline and the hip. Release the basting 
stitches, and repin to the desired shape, keeping the front and back 
shape the same. 





fabric to eliminate the 
wrinkle seen on the left 


IT’S ALL RELATIVE. 


Pattern pieces relate to the 
figure. The center front and 
center back should always 
be perpendicular to the floor 
and hang straight up and 
down. The cross-grain of 

the pattern should always 
be parallel to the floor. 
Otherwise, the garment will 
drag and pull downward. 


5 th out th 
mootn out the excess Mark the shoulder 


ridge. Mark at the bone 
where the shoulder and 
armhole meet. 


side of the neckline. 


Transfer all markings. Mark the new stitching lines 

using a felt-tip marker. Undo all pins and stitching. 
Transfer all changes to the pattern. Use a French curve 
to smooth any curves, and add seam allowances. 




















Assess your side 
seam’s contour, 
and determine 
if you want to 
let out or take 
in any fabric. 




















Original cutting line 


New cutting 
line 


New seamline 
















stitches, and 








BODICE 


Let out the 
basting 


adjust the 
seam as 
necessary. 
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Adjust the sleeve 
and armhole fit 


Once the pattern changes are completed, the armhole circum- 
ference must be checked to ensure that each has remained bal- 
anced. To be sure that the sleeve fits correctly and drapes over 
the arm without pulling or twisting, the following four areas 
also need to be reviewed. 


Check the armhole. The back armhole should be % inch 

longer than the front. If it is off by more than a % inch, 
double-check your shoulder fit, and readjust the front and 
back shoulders. If it is off less than % inch, reshape the 
armhole midsection. 


Make the back : ow 
armhole smaller. 


Make the front 
armhole larger. 


Check the sleeve-cap seam length. A knit sleeve cap seam will 

match the total armhole circumference or have '/2-inch ease. 
The sleeve-cap seam shape may vary, depending on style. Thanks 
to multisize patterns, if the sleeve is too small, use the next larger 
size sleeve. If the sleeve is too large, use a smaller size. 


Adjust for sleeve twists. This happens if the armhole is not 

balanced (refer to step 1 above) or the sleeve cap is not wide 
enough in the back. Add inch to the back sleeve-cap seam 
between the shoulder notch and the back notches. Taper the 
addition to nothing at the shoulder area and the back notches. 


Move the 

shoulder notch 4 
Add ¥ inch to the inch toward the 
back cap seam, front from the 
and blend. center. 


Check the sleeve-cap notch. Typically, the center sleeve-cap A tie-front jacket designed 
registration notch (or dot on many patterns) is matched to by Connie Crawford stays 
the shoulder seam. This alignment causes the sleeve to pitch comfortable with perfectly 
backward and twist. Slide the notch (or dot) 4 inch toward the balanced armholes 
front, past the sleeve center. (Butterick 5049). 
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smocking 


Use this traditional 
technique in a new way to 
update your designs 


mocking is an age-old technique typi- 

cally used in heirloom and historical 

garments. However, this traditional 
surface embellishment is making a come- 
back in unexpected ways in modern design. 
It was a featured technique on Lifetime 
Television's Project Runway, and has resur- 
faced on ready-to-wear, and on designer 
runways. 

Smocking is created by pleating fabric 
and hand-stitching it in place. There are 
several types of smocking including English, 
direct, and North American. Traditionally, 
these techniques are considered time-con- 
suming with some requiring special equip- 
ment. Following are a few new ideas to 
inspire you to incorporate North American 
smocking details into your wardrobe. North 
American smocking incorporates slack 
into alternating stitches to create soft folds 
between them. It does not have the elastic- 
ity associated with other types of smocking. 
The methods shown here are done by hand, 
and their enlarged size makes them quicker 
to stitch. 

The following two pattern variations on 
North American smocking, known as the 
lattice and the lozenge, are sewn using a 
grid that alternates taut and slack stitches. 
Once you get the knack of these variations, 
you can try creating other designs on a 





Ordinary 
dress and 
blouse 
patterns 
are made 
extraordinary 
with added 
smocking 
details. 


grid and stitching your own version. By 
changing the scale, placement, or number 
of repeats, you can fabricate an interesting 
smocked look. 





| vi 
‘a | Nicole Smith is an associate editor. 
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Experiment with lozenge or lattice patterns 


North American smocking takes up fabric lengthwise and widthwise. Plan your design, and expand your pattern to accommodate the 
extra fabric needed. 


The lozenge pattern takes in CHOOSE YOUR FABRIC 

more fabric in one direction Smocking works best on light- 
than it does in the other. to medium-weight fabrics. The 
technique creates multiple 
folds and pleats, so don’t select 
a material that has a lot of 
















mm bm bulk. Typically, smocking 
takes up about two to 
. io" three times the fabric’s 
E width and length. If 
your pleats are very 
r deep, more fabric is 
needed. Always test 
i : , your design on scrap 
fabric first to estimate 
: x kd : ; how much yardage you 
need. 
r seee 2 os 9520 $e Las eae eee gee SF 3 et 4 7 = | ADJUST YOUR PATTERN 
Feietetstetsieitoieiei a Seistaishsichoiotekctons we iinicetebetetoebentiaeieietiefoinlet toilet Before stitching the d esign, 
es fe bead. + 9t. : os : SOSE : ; ; | : ary 2. measure a test fabrics length 
babetabebedstebeissatatedieistessienetesehessteneseseteietetataieiobetniedentedeiosetentbetetedededetasededstetetete etetete ottakh aimbie and width. Smock the fabric, 
iat fect SA Sok ee psby Tout: ; as ; 4 ‘3 ; and measure it again. Divide 
Sais ei Aitith Anire SR AA ee Sere SNR Seen Sen ene See OO Oa oa the fabric’s original length and 


width by the new measure- 
ments. Multiply the quotient 
by your target measurement to 
determine how much fabric is 


needed. 
The lattice pattern takes For example, my 10-inch 
in a lot of fabric in both square scrap became a 5-inch 


square after smocking the 
lattice pattern. | wanted to 
cover the blouse front’s 
finished neckline, which 
was 13 inches wide 
by 4 inches long. | 
needed to expand 
the pattern’s width 
to 26 inches and its 
length to 8 inches. 


directions. 
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continued 


Follow the grid 
to stitch the design 


Now that your pattern is expanded to the necessary measurements, mark 
out your design’s grid, and stitch the smocking. The alternating taut and 
slack stitches help create the North American smocking’s distinctive look. 

Traditionally, these dots are sewn on a very small scale, about '/, to /. inch 
apart. Here the scale is enlarged to 1 inch for a modern look. 


Work from left to right to create rows of the lozenge 
pattern. Arrows represent taut stitches, and solid red 
lines represent slack stitches. 


LATTICE STITCH GRID 


Work from top to bottom to create columns of the 
lattice pattern. Arrows represent taut stitches, and 
solid red lines represent slack stitches. 








Fioni (Payless.com), Jewelry—Aqua (Bloomingdales.com)); (p. 68, right, and p. 70, left) Jewelry—Nine West (Macys.com), Shoes—Lela Rose (Payless.com). 


Photos: (p. 68; p. 70, left; p. 71, right) Jack Deutsch, hair and makeup: Greg Clark for Halley Resources, stylist: Jessica Saal; all others, Scott Phillips. Illustrations: Gloria Melfi. Styling credits: (p. 68, left, and p. 71, 
Ellen Tracy (Macys.com), Shoes 


right) Skirt 





Draw a grid on your fabric’s wrong side using a temporary fabric- 
marking tool. The dots represent each stitch; take care to make sure 
they are spaced evenly. 


LOZENGE LATTICE 





Begin your stitch design. Follow one of the grids below to sew the 
smocking. Begin at dot 1. Then pick up dot 2 with your needle, and pull 
the thread taut to 1. 


LOZENGE 





Pick up dot 3 with your needle, but do not pull the thread taut. Tie a 
knot to secure the slack thread. 


LOZENGE 





The neckline 
of Burda 
blouse 7554 
gets astyle 
upgrade 
from two 
rows of 
horizontally 
stitched 
lattice 
smocking. 





Pick up dot 4, and pull it taut to dot 3. Continue alternating between 
taut and slack stitches. At the end of the row or column, tie off the 
thread. Add more rows or columns as desired. 


LOZENGE 
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n honor of our 25th anniversary, take a 





journey with us back to the early days. 
Here's a sampling of some of the amazing 


A stitch in time 
images, stories, projects, and techniques 


Ce | e b rat Nn . 25 yed is of Th reads that formed the first 25 issues of Threads. 


POPPE TO SE ESE LEEH HELE EEE EOEEO SOOO SELES EE EOEE EE EOETEEEOEEEEEOEEEE HELE EE OH ELEHEEEHEEEEHOEOEE OE EOEE EE TEEEEEEOOEEEEOLEEEEEOOEE TE SEEEHETOOEEEEOEOEH ET OOEEOEEEEEEETEEEEE HOLE OE SOEEEEEEEEOETOEEEE HELO EE SOEEEHETEHHETOEEEE HELE ESOEEEHESEEEE EO OEEEHELEEEEELOEEEEELEEEEEOEEEE HE EEEEE ELEC EEEEE® 


| @ @ oO g 
Did you know that Threads once covered not only garment sewing and design, but also other textile crafts in such varied topics as knitting, 
crochet, beading, weaving, dyeing, quilting, spinning, basket weaving, crewel work, embroidery, tatting, marbling, millinery, shoe making, lace 


making, rug hooking, fabric collage, and much, much more? Here's a sampling of the awe-inspiring images from some of the fascinating stories 
that graced the early issues. 


— ——— ae 
———— 









Hot-Air 


, 
\ 
\ 





From left to right: The magnitude of sewing hot-air balloons, No. 4, page 20; 
Rosie Lee Tompkins’ “Framed Improvisational Block” quilt, No. 19, page 74. 
Bottom: An intricate crochet design inspired by the colors of sugar-maple bark 
by Ellen Moon, No. 11, page 59; a warp painting in progress by artist Bahkti Ziek, 
No. 6, page 44. 





TA 


Photos: (p. 72, top left) Steve Theil; (p. 72, top right) Sharon Risedorf; (p. 72, bottom left) Ellen Moon; (p. 72, bottom right) Mark Goodwin; 


(p. 74) Caroline Dahl; (p. 75, bottom left) Joanne Mattera. Illustrations: (p. 74) Frances Ashforth. 


What were 
you sewing in 1985? 


Fashions come and go, but style (and good sewing) lives on forever. We 
want to see what you were making back when Threads began. Upload 

your images to the Reader's Closet Gallery at ThreadsMagazine.com for the 
chance to be featured in an upcoming issue. 


Here’s what we 
were making 
in 1985: The 
sophisticated 


Inside an 
Eapensive 
Outfil 


Alot of eareful three-piece 
carrie outfit at left by 
designer | Geoffrey Beene 
Laaloed ) | is definitively 
ey “eighties” (No. 1, 
page 40.) Fiber 
artist Jacquelyn 
Roesch-Sanchez 


colorful knit 
Kimonos below 


(No. 2, page 53). 
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created rainbow- 


Covers to remember 


At Threads, we love looking back at the old issues 
and especially seeing the cover images that evoke 
such wonderful memories of our past. Take a 
walk down memory lane with our first 25 covers. 


No. 1, Weaving Tapestries 





VWirexiils: 
mA 





No. 3, Knitting with 
Distaff Colors Silk 


No. 4, Sewing with 










No. 6, Fashion No. 7, Costumes of 
Upstarts Royal India 





No. 8, Fair Isle No. 9, The Shape of 
Knitting Sleeves 


laeth— |e eee Be eee Pee ee 


‘Tho eads a 





No. 11, Lace Knitting 


No. 12, Painted Silk 


No. 13, Needle Lace 


CONTINUeCd OM page 75 


PROJECT FROM THE PAST: 
Caroline’s Triangular Purse by Caroline Dahl (threads vo. 1, page 27) 


This purse project made from embroidered panels is as lovely and timeless now as it was then. 


This purse is made from pieces 

of embroidery; two circular 
pieces and two roughly triangular 
pieces, with the shorter sides 
rounded. Trace paper patterns 
of the shapes onto muslin, and 
embroider all four pieces. (The 
design in the photo is done in French knots and satin, outline, and long-and-short stitches.) Cut out the 
embroidery, leaving a1inch wide margin of muslin around the edges. 





Position the embroidered muslin on black material, and then cut 

the black material 2 inches larger than the muslin. Turn under “% 
inch of the muslin, and appliqué the embroidery to the black material 
with 2-inch-wide satin stitches. (You could embroider directly on the 
black material instead of the muslin, but it is easier on the eyes to 


Cut four pieces of heavyweight interfacing about ‘4 inch smaller on 

all sides than the paper patterns used to cut out the muslin. Baste the 
interfacing to the black material on the wrong sides. Fold 2 inches of the 
black material over the interfacing. Make sure that the material lies as flat 
and smooth as possible over the interfacing; overlap where necessary. Then 


work on a white background.) pin and baste the black material to the interfacing on all four pieces. 


satin stitches 


WS 





Fold and 
baste fabric. 


To shape the pieces into a purse, fold each of the circles in half, fit one 5 Pin and sew the triangles to the intersections of the semicircle on the 
inside the other with the flat sides perpendicular, and pin the points inside of the purse, curved sides up. 

of the intersection. Then, with black sewing thread and invisible stitches, 

sew the semicircles together where they intersect at the front and back. 


Ww Sew a 
FRONT BACK 


Embroider four circles of muslin about 134 inches in diameter, back the pieces with 

black material, and overcast the edges by machine. Sew the small circles to the purse 
at the front and back where the tops of the triangles meet the semicircles. (The ends of 
the handle will be hidden between the purse and the lining behind these circles.) 








OUTSIDE INSIDE 


To make the lining, cut two triangles of black material 

slightly larger than the purse, and machine-sew the side 
seams together. Fit the lining into the purse, fold over the raw 
edge about ¥% inch, and pin it to the purse. 


Pin lining here. 






Sew on 
two Sides. 





Cut the spirals off the loom and knot all 

the ends. Braid the three spirals together, 
and secure the braid with a few hand stitches 
at each end. Sew one end of the braid to the 
purse at the inside of one small circle. Sew the 
other end of the braid to the other side of the 
purse diagonally across from where the first 
end was fastened. Sew the top of the lining 
to the purse, over the handle ends, with black 
invisible stitches, and then remove the pins. 


To make the handle, 

warp a table loom or 
warping frame 21 times with 
embroidery floss, in three 
groups of seven strands. Make 
one group another color. 
Wrap the strands with floss 
to form three spirals 22 inches 
long. For a shoulder bag, make 
a longer handle. 







Sew ends to 
purse here. 





Wrap strands 
with floss. 
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Timeless design 


Even if this dress design from 1984 doesn't seem stylish by today’s 
standards (we think it does), the construction details are timeless. This 
diagram from the article “Little Blue Dress” by David Dobsevage, in 
Threads No. 7, reveals the structure of a luxury ready-to-wear dress. 

David writes: “Clothing design is the art of working with a two- 
dimensional material to create a three-dimensional garment. The 
meticulous construction of this dress is important, but its form is even 
more important. As in all luxury ready-to-wear, the design is tastefully 
and sensitively body-conscious. The curved forms are built around, 
and echo, the body curves in a dramatic, yet subtle manner. The 


economy and sophistication of the design are impressive. This is a dress 


that takes shape on the wearer and, in so doing, enhances her and is 
enhanced by her. ” 









The structure of a 
ready-to-wear dress 
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No. 14, Handknit No. 15, Navajo 
Gloves Weaving 





No. 19, Freehand 
Patchwork 


No. 17, Custom No. 18, Sashiko 
Wedding Gowns Stitching 





Thoeads 


No. 20, Soft No. 21, Smocking No. 22, Needlework 
Sculpture Pleaters Motifs 








No. 23, Inside a No. 24, Bead 


Chanel Jacket Knitting 


No. 25, Make a 
Blouse Pattern 


Enter the Threads Anniversary Sweepstakes! 


Go to ThreadsMagazine.com to enter. There will be new prizes every month. This month's prize 
package includes: monogram software from Babylock, the Velocity V50 Iron from Reliable, a 
sewing kit with collectible tin from Schmetz, a Thera-Glove, Threads Archive DVD, and more! 
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eh aa ake BY JUDITH NEUKAM 


he delightful suit shown on the back cover uses lacing in a 
ol C oe ee eve traditional way to close the skirt and in a fool-the-eye way to 
embellish the sleeve. The sleeve lacing appears to attach the 


It’s nota lways what it seems sleeve to the jacket, but it doesn’t. Here’s how it’s done: 








Purchase or make a smooth, soft lacing. In this case, a 
slender unfilled georgette bias tube was used, but silk 
charmeuse fabric works well. 


Mark the eyelets. Abut the sleeve cap 

with the armscye, aligning the clips, and 
mark the eyelet placement on both sides 
of the seam. Position the eyelets opposite 
each other, so that an imaginary line drawn 
between the left eyelet and the right eyelet 
below it crosses the seamline at a 45-degree 
angle. The eyelets shown are 12 inch from the 
fold. Sew an eyelet or a very short buttonhole 
on each mark through the garment and 
seam allowance. Lace the sleeve and armscye 
separately using an oversized whipstitch. 
caps and armscyes. Turn Slant the stitches toward the front, and leave 
the seam allowance under a long enough tail for tying later. 
between the clips, and a 
press along the fold. Turn, 
and press the armhole 
seam allowance under 
between the clips. 























Prepare the seam. Ease the sleeve- 

cap seam as usual. Staystitch along 
the seamline 2 inches above the front 
and back notches on the sleeve and 
armscye. Make a perpendicular clip 
1inch above each notch through 
the seam allowance just to the 
staystitching, on the sleeve 





Whipstitch the 
armscye with 
the lacing using 
a tapestry or 

crewel needle. 


Machine-stitch the seam under the arm 

between the notches. Abut the seam edges and 
hand-sew the laced seam section on the wrong side. 
Finish the lacing ends by wrapping them tightly 
with matching thread and knotting it. Tie the lacing 
ends into a bow. 








The laced-sleeve 


embellishment 
was inspired by a 
vintage suit from 
The Collection at 
Western Costume 
Company. 
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Photos: (bottom right) Greg Rothschild; all others, Scott Phillips 


SILKS 


Velvets fe 
Chiffons Ws 


Have you 


seen 
our website? 


Satins 


Prints 
and Much More 


Thai Silks! 


252(T) State Street « Los Altos, CA 94022 
(800) 722-SILK 
Tel: (650) 948-8611 * Fax: (650) 948-3426 
silks @thaisilks.com 


eremanets www.thaisilks.com 
ASSORTED SAMPLE SET is available 


for $40 plus shipping Our Low Prices Will Surprise You! 
Free Brochure Call Toll Free 


craftstylish.com” 


Specials for Stores, Artists, 


P The Taunton Press 
Inspiration for hands-on living® 





READER SERVICE NO. 5 


NG for 2 erears 


threads, 
2) Anniversary 


| 
Celebrating SEW 


Sweepstakes 


A New Winner Every Month —All Year Long! 


Enter every month to win! 





JF ThreadsMagazine.com/25 
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have a. 
<question’ 


Send it to us and we'll find 
an expert’s answer. 

Threads O&A 

PO Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
or via email: 
ThreadsO&A@taunton.com 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS— 
EXPERTS’ ANSWERS 


I’ve noticed a special stitch called a “cover 
O stitch” on my ready-made clothes. Is 
there a similar stitch that | can achieve from a 
regular sewing machine or serger—one that does 
not have a cover stitch? | like the strength, stretch, 
and look of the cover stitch, especially for seams 
that are prone to “popping” stitches. 

—L. Rodriguez, via email 


Threads contributor Jennifer Stern offers 

A this solution: Although a serger with 
a cover-stitch feature can nicely reproduce 
the cover stitches you find in ready-to-wear 
garments, there isn't a comparable stitch on a 
serger that isn't cover-stitch capable. You can 
get similar results on a sewing machine with a 
twin needle and a zigzag stitch. 

A twin needle has two needles on one shaft 
so you can stitch two rows at once. Insert it 
as you would a standard needle, and use one 
bobbin and two spools of thread. Twin needles 


_— i_ 


Fabric edge 


lam trying to repair a 
O soft leather handbag. 
Can you recommend a glue that 
bonds well, stays flexible, and 
dries clear? 
—M. Tudor 
via ThreadsMagazine.com 


Threads contributor 

Sandy Scrivano replies: 
Barge Cement for leather 
repair (available at BigRock- 
Outfitters.com) is a neoprene- 
based adhesive that contains 
a higher concentration of 


are available in a few widths (the distance be- 
tween the needle points). Typically, the 4 mm 
and 6 mm are used for a cover stitch. Needles 
set closer together (2 mm and 2.5 mm) are 
more popular in heirloom sewing. 

Be careful: If you zigzag with a twin needle, 
you could break the needle on your machine's 
presser foot or throat plate. Make sure that the 
foot and plate can accommodate the needles 
at your chosen stitch width. 

Select a standard zigzag stitch, and adjust 
the width to 0.5 mm and the length to 3 mm. 
This stitch is so narrow that it may not even 
look like a zigzag, but it provides a little “give, 
which helps prevent stitches from popping. On 
quick inspection, it appears to be a fabulous 
cover stitch from the fabrics right side. 

Tip: If you don't have a second thread spool 
(or an extra spool pin), wind two bobbins, 
stack them on the single spool pin, and thread 
the machine from there. 


GARMENT (RS) 
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adhesive agents than rubber 
cement does. Its non-stringing 
formula is a boon to those of 
us who like to avoid the “cot- 
ton candy” stringing of rubber 
cement. For small jobs, I use a 
Q-tip as an applicator. 





| love the cotton fabric used in quilts. | would 

O like to use the fabric to sew blouses and other 
garments. Is there some way to treat the fabric so 
that it has a softer hand? | heard that boiling it for an 
hour would work, but | haven’t had any luck with this 
method. 

Contributing editor Mary Ray replies: | understand 
A why youd like to make clothing from quilting cot- 
tons. Nowadays, the colors and prints are irresistible. 

Most fabrics in this textile category, however, are 
made from short-staple fibers. Quilting cottons don't 
have the silkiness, strength, and luster associated with 
pima, sea island, or other long-staple cottons—and I 
don't think there's much you can do to change the hand. 
Washing might soften them a little, but not a lot. 

I've made garments, however, from quilting fabric and 
been pleased with the results. Here are some suggestions 
you might find helpful: 

Generally, the quilt fabrics you buy from a qual- 
ity shop, (as opposed to a large discounter), that are 
licensed by a quilt designer and cost a little more, are 
worth the price. The prints are better, the colors are 
richer, and the fabrics a bit softer. Theyre still a little 
heavier than fine cottons, though. 

Choose pattern styles appropriate to quilting cottons 
heavier, stiffer nature. For example, a sleeveless top 
or one with short cap sleeves will work better than a 
shirt with long, full, cuffed sleeves that add weight and 
wrinkles to the garment. Skirts with a little fullness, but 
not many gathers, also work nicely—and cutting them 
on the bias adds more drape, too. 

Keep edge finishes minimal to reduce bulk and stiff- 
ness. Use narrow hems, bias bindings, or facings from a 
lighter fabric. Line jackets with a lightweight, silky fabric. 

I've also found that, since quilters are branching out 
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and using other fiber and fabric types in their quilts (like 
silk, linen, and wool), there is more variety available in 
cotton as well. Some companies offer heavier-weight 
fabrics, and some make much lighter, batiste-like fabrics 
in the same wonderful quilting prints. 

Whether youre a making quilts or garments, I think 
a visit to a quilt shop is even better than a trip to the 


IIlustrations: Gloria Melfi 


candy store. 
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DUISE CUTTING 


Waist darts 
redesigned 


A subtle adjustment yields 
shaping that fits and flatters 


FUNDAMENTALS 











or a feminine fit, women’s garments take a 

graceful curve inward at the waist. In most 

patterns, however, I've discovered that the 
waist-shaping darts are too wide and that their 
widest point is in the wrong location to conform 
to the figure. 

Four vertical double-ended darts, shaped like 
marquis-cut gemstones, contour the waist in dress 
and blouse designs. You'll find two in the front under 
the bust, and two in the back under the shoulder 
blades. These darts are symmetrical horizontally 
and vertically. With the widest portion of the dart 
at its midpoint, the garment hugs the midriff, tucks 

into the waist, and curves over the tummy. It is not 
a flattering look, but it is fixable! 
I've found that dart shape and placement is easy 
to customize. With my method, taking careful 
\ body measurements, planning, and drawing 
darts, will enable you to shape a flattering 
contour for your own waist. The widest 
part of my darts is about % inch and it 
sits much higher in the dart. This shape 
is kinder to the figure in two aspects: 
Less material is removed overall—the 
garment is slimmed 3 inches in total— 
and the garment’s narrowest portion is 
above the tummy. 
Pll show you how, with a friend's help, 
you measure to plot the location and 
shape of custom darts. This technique 
may be applied to purchased or original patterns. 


Photos: (p. 80 and p. 83, bottom) Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal, hair and makeup: Greg Clark for Halley Resources; (p. 82) Scott Phillips. Illustrations: 


Gloria Melfi. Styling credits: Shoes—Nina (NinaShoe.com), Bag—Christian Siriano (Payless.com), Jewelry—Ann Taylor (AnnTaylor.com) 


Learn to 

adjust waist Once you know my theory behind dart shaping, it is 
darts, as simple to apply this fitting information to a variety 
snON ee of garments. 

on Vogue 

8416, to ; as Face , 
accurately Louise Cutting is a Threads contributing editor 
follow your and creator of Cutting Line Designs patterns 

body. (FabricCollections.com). 
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Understand the differences 


Although darts in blouses and dresses share a purpose—to conform the garment to the waist or bust—a dart with a single point often 
starts in a seam, but a dart with two points floats inside the fabric. 


MATCH THE DART TO THE GARMENT 


A vertical double- 
ended dart 
in a blouse does 
not close at the 
bottom. It should 
taper in its lower 


In a dress, the 

vertical double- 
ended dart tapers 
to a bottom point. 
The dart closes 
below the waist. 


portion to about Bust Traditional darts Bust 
“Z-inch wide, but point place the greatest point 
continue through the width halfway 

garment's hem edge. ° between the points. : 


A dart point near or 
at a blouse hem has 
a tendency to make 
the hem ripple. 


BLOUSE DART DRESS DART 


SHAPE THE DART TO FLATTER 


Place the widest part 

of the dart above 
the center of the dart’s 
length. Move the width 
to halfway between the 
waistline and the upper 


The dart shape is the 
A same on the garment’s 
front and the back. The dart 
expands to about 34-inch 
wide at its fullest. It is sewn 
3/, inch from the dart fold. 
point. Higher shaping in This width, repeated in four 
the dart gives a longer, darts, removes 3 inches from 
leaner line to the body. WAISTLINE the garment’s circumference, 
The garment glides past creating a flattering empire- 
the waist and tummy, style waistline. 
and it doesn't cling to 
these areas. 





TRADITIONAL DART ALTERED DART 
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FUNDAMENTALS continued 





Measure for proper placement 


Now that you know more about dart shaping, take your measurements to discover where to place darts for a custom fit. Enlist a friend’s help 
to get accurate measurements. 


MEASURE YOUR FRONT 


Find your bust point. Stand 

in front of a mirror, and place 
a tape measure to begin at the 
crest of your shoulder, directly 
below your ear. Drop the tape 
measure over the bust. Where 
the tape measure hangs away 
from your body is the apex of the 
bust. Note its vertical distance 
from your shoulder crest. 
Locate your waistline. Keep the 
tape measure at your shoulder 
crest, perpendicular to the floor 
and hanging over the bust point. 
Note the distance from your bust 
point to your natural waistline. 
(Imagine the waist as a line 
crossing your torso parallel to 
the floor.) 


Measure the horizontal distance between your 
bust points. One half of this distance is your bust 
point to center front measurement. 


Center 
front 





MEASURE YOUR BACK 


Measure the 

horizontal 
distance between 
your shoulder blade 
tips. Have your 


Find your shoulder 

blade tip. With a 
friend’s help, place the 
tape measure at your 
shoulder crest and let it 
hang down your back. sewing buddy use 
Note the vertical distance |& the tape measure to 
from your shoulder crest Shoulder note the horizontal 
to your shoulder blade blade tip distance between 
tip. Measure from your your shoulder blade 
shoulder blade tip to points. One half of 
your waistline. Keeping this measurement is 
the tape measure in your shoulder blade 
place vertically over tip to center back 
your shoulder blade and measurement. 
down your back, note the 
vertical distance between 
the shoulder blade tip 
and waistline. 
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Alter the pattern to your shape 


Informed by your measurements, you are ready to alter a pattern’s darts or plot your own. Front and back darts have the same shape, 
although they are probably not the same size. In front, base dart placement on your bust points; in back, key it to your shoulder blade points. 








Place the dart’s width. 

Measure the dart’s length, and 
divide it by 4. Make a mark on the 
dart center line, one quarter of 
the dart’s length below the upper 
point. This is the horizontal level 
of the dart’s widest portion. 


Mark the bust point on your 

pattern. Measure down from your 
shoulder crest, and draw a horizontal 
line from the center front line through 
the bust point area. Measure along 
the line from center front to locate the 
precise bust point. For a one-piece front 
pattern, repeat on the other side of the 
center front. 











Mark the dart’s width. Draw 

a perpendicular line through 
the dart at the level marked for 
the dart’s greatest width. Mark 
3/8 inch from the dart’s vertical 
center line on each side. 








Draw your waistline and the dart’s 

center line. Mark your waistline 
perpendicular to the center front line. 
Next, draw a line parallel to the center 
front through the bust point and below 
the waistline. This is the dart center line. 







Waistline 








outline 








Connect the points to draw 

the dart. Use a curved fashion 
ruler to connect the points, so 
your dart is not angular. 








Indicate the dart’s upper point. 
Mark it 2 inches below the bust 
point on the dart center line. 




















Denote the dart’s lower point. For 
a dress dart, mark it 2 to 5 inches or 
more below the waistline. 








The goal is to set 
the widest part 
of the dart 

at a flattering 
position on your 
figure. As the dart 
tapers to its lower 
point, fabric is 
released to flow 
over, not cling to, 
the tummy area. 


Alter all four darts 
(two in front and two 
in back) on a dress 
pattern, basing the 
adjustments on your 
measurements. 
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On a trip to the Paris fabric district, Denza found 


lavender and green reversible silk damask and 
coordinating embroidered green silk chiffon. She 
knew she wanted to make a skirt and jacket but 
couldn’t decide which damask side to use. So 
Denza resolved to use both; she made an unlined, 
reversible, princess-cut jacket with set-in sleeves. 
To finish the seams on the jacket’s lavender side, 
she used a green satin ribbon. Then she covered 

a shank button purchased in Paris with scraps of 
damask and made a double hook-and-eye closure 
so the button can be removed and used on either 
side of the reversible jacket. Like the jacket, the 
eight-gore skirt doesn’t have any exposed seam 
allowances. Denza sewed French seams on the 


exterior and then hand-stitched ribbon over them. 
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At 14, Erin Veltman has six years of sewing experience 
through the Cherry Valley Livestock 4-H club in Michi- 
gan. Her favorite—and most challenging—project so 





far is this wool melton coat. It won first place in her age 
division in the Lakeshore Sewing Competition in West 





















Michigan.“The most difficult part was the but- 
tonholes,” Erin says. “It was my first time 
doing buttonholes on wool and only 
my second time doing button- 
holes at all.” She also learned to 
make cuffs, welt pockets (faced 
with cranberry Ultrasuede), 
and to put in raglan 
sleeves. Erin thanks 
Janet and Dick 
Dapson, owners of 
Fabrications in Rich- 
land, Michigan, for a 
discount on the fabric 
to make her prize- 
winning coat. 


Photos: (p.84, left) Herbert Bruss; (p. 84, right) Ben Veltman; (p. 85, left) Emmie McDaniel, A Thousand Words Photography; (p. 85, right) Cheryl Sparks 


Leslie was shopping with her 
daughter Joann when they came 
across an interesting glen plaid. It 






was chocolate brown on a natural 
ground with a hot pink stripe. The 
find coincided with Joann’s wish for 
a coat dress, and Leslie’s desire to 
enter a Simplicity sewing contest. 
The challenge: to alter a Simplic- 
ity pattern. Leslie split Simplicity 
2996 down the front to create 
this buttoned coat dress. She used 
pink dupioni silk for the collar 
and cuffs to which she added 
topstitching in brown thread. 
She removed the wire from 
leopard-print organza ribbon 
and ruched it around the dress’s 
edges for a feminine touch. Con- 
struction was a challenge, but 
she was determined to match 
the plaid. She put one sleeve in 
seven times until it was set to 
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dress division, and Joann has a 
coatdress she loves to wear. 
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What do you do when your fabric stash contains pieces 
too small to make a garment? Cheryl had hoarded bits 
of three fabrics: a striped silk suiting, a tweed-look silk, 
and a mock-patchwork cotton knit. To make this coat, she 
copied Vogue V8465 onto wedding-aisle runner fabric 

(a sheer, inexpensive pattern medium she says she can 
baste) and drew undulating lines where she wished to 
piece the fabric. She marked connecting notches, sepa- 
rated the pieces, and added seam allowances where 
needed. Then she cut the sections on the fabrics’ grain, 
pieced them together, and constructed the jacket. As 

an artistic touch, Cheryl used ribbon to cover the seams 
where she pieced fabrics, but not over the jacket’s con- 
struction seams. Cheryl, who designs and sews dance 
costumes part-time, donated the one-of-a-kind jacket to 
raise funds for Dance Kaleidoscope, a professional mod- 
ern dance company in Indianapolis. 
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Log 


The garments shown here are from the Reader's Closet Gallery 
on our Web site. For a chance to be featured in a future issue, 
upload images to ThreadsMagazine.com. Be sure to include a 
brief description of your inspiration and techniques. 
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Fun Stuff for Fiber Arts! 


Featuring Waxed Linen Thread 


Supplies for 
Beading, Seat 
& Basket Weaving 


Royalwood Ltd. 
517-Th Woodville Rd., Mansfield, Oh. 44907 
800-526-1630 ¢ Fax: 888-526-1618 


RoyalwoodLtd.com 
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READER SERVICE NO. 45 


Machine Embroidery 


Blanks & Supplies 
We feature Madcire Threads, 
@ full ine of tabilizers and netions,. Re 











www. PheSewphisticatedStitcher.com 
Toll Free 1-866-210-0072 


READER SERVICE NO. 60 


FABRIC 






Fabrié 
by the bundle, 
> fh and bale! 


Pais our 


www Teej 4 ‘ she irre ryc>?. ccorr 
(607)-765-3960 PO Box 5709, Endicott, NY 13763 
READER SERVICE NO. 11 


Our passion ts FABRI C 


Fashion to Decorating, you will find it here! 
Woolens, Silks, Tencel, Velvet, Fine Cottons, 
Linens, Sustainable Organics, plus notions 
and embellishments to personalize 

your projects, we’ve got it all... 


PORTLAND . 503-786-1234 
BEAVERTON . 503-646-3000 
www.millendstore.com 


since 1918 
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FABRIC cont’p 


Blue? 


Sad because you can't 
find great prices on 
gorgeous fabric? 

Call or email us. 


Apple 
Annie 
Fabrics 


Ap Hé6 ovine te. 103) 
Swansea, MA 02777 
866-675-9844; 508-678-5187 
www.appleanniefabrics.com 
anne@appleanniefabrics.com 
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Keep your Threads back issues 
Koto) qiitemele-litemil-\\ A 


Store your treasured copies of Threads in 
slipcases for easy reference again and again! Bound 
in dark green and embossed in gold, each case 
holds more than a year’s worth of Threads. 
Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, $49.95 for 6). 


Plus shipping and handling. Payable in U.S. funds. 
Product #031050. 
To place an order using your credit card, 
call 1-800-888-8286. 
Outside the U.S. and Canada call 1-203-426-8171. 





Sewing or Design Business Your Dream? 


mo [0 (er=]t(e)aur-lare 
Nel AnVola dare miele 
Sewing and 
Design 
Professionals 


) Iesoriugion a 


Sew ing and Design 
Professionals 


“Sets the Standard” 


877-755-0303 
WAN TAV VAY -\ Wi lale] e) ney i-s-t-¥( el ar-l (me) ae] 


OF- 1 Kom=Jal ae) | mxexer- ha 
READER SERVICE NO. 68 


PNW =lalexc\omaNi(s)e- 1010) alow Merl ialjare 


New Class Scheduled 
April 11-14, Cincinnati 
Hosted by Banasch’s 


Alterations Books on CD 
° Alterations for Professionals 
* Bridal and Formalwear 


Linda Stewart 
Instructor, Author 


For class schedule or to order books, contact Linda at 
LStewartCouture@bvunet.net PH: 276-669-3299 


order on line at: 


www.LindaStewartCoutureDesigns.com 
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NOTIONS 


HE ORIGINAL 





SEWING CLIPS 










i) 


JOIN THE 
SEWING 


15d ='(o) BU p ale). 


ORDER YOURS CLIP SEAM ALLOWANCES 

AY = TOGETHER AND SEW PIN FREE 
AND PAIN FREE WITH NO DAMAGE 
TO FABRICS OR THE MACHINE. 


WWW.GETTAGRIPCLIP.COM 
415.252.7217 


READER SERVICE NO. 75 


Beacon 


Fabric 
Free 48 page Catalog 


WTANTANYA oY-¥-Lexolalt-lolatereelan 


Sewing, Quilting, Serger, 
Upholstery and 
Drapery Supplies 


otion 


8331 EpicenterBlvd. 
Lakeland, FL33809 800-713-8157 


READER SERVICE NO. 33 


WOVEN ®@ PRINTED 
FABRIC LABELS 


¢ Printed Labels: 75 Minimum Order # 


Sd SEs “Ba 


v Woven Labels: 125 Minimum Order ¢% 
FREE SAMPLE PACK 
@ 1-800-944-4696 
www.generallabel.com 
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Dritz 
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eae 

= www-CreateForLess.com 

z 

A Quilting 


(jingher Scissors HOOPS 


READER SERVICE NO. 48 


KAI SCISSORS 


Professional 


High carbon stainless steel blades 
for superior cutting efficiency 


Free Shipping 
1-800-481-4943 


www .kaiscissors.com 


Custom Fabric Labels 
_ from Sterling 


Printed or woven 
Low minimum order 


Custom designs & logos [yy any 
are welcome or choose [aaa 
from over 200 fonts. ae: 


Visit www.sterlingnametape.com 


for details and ordering information 
or call us at 800.654.5210 
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Make any fabric into 


Fusible Interfacing 


Misty . 


Simply add 
Mistyfuse® to any 
fabric to instantly Mis 
create your own ideal ne ieal sheer TsIe~ 


now with UV Lape 
onmental lly frien iendly 


fusible interfacing. 


use is the em 


It’s just that easy! 


Available in stores and online: 


www.Mistyfuse.com 
Madeinthe USA | Attached Inc 
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Mistyfuse Ultraviolet™ 
2 fowmnulated with 








- avTT 


™ 


- Acrylic shield protects wrist. 

« Adjustable Velcro® wristband. 

- Lays flat on table or machine. 

- Available in Red, Blue, Yellow 
and Green. 


the pincushion 


For information call 

toll free 877-790-7944 

www.beneenenterprisesllc.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 32 
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that protects. 


PATTERNS 


* mM He tts 
Ne S " TI lutter 
$20.00 


$i 00 S&H 
FL add 612% 
Visa/MC/check 





designs. 


CUTTING Line Designs 
1667 Barcelona Way « Winter Park, FL 32789 
1°877°734°5818 * www.cuttinglinedesigns.com 
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Easy to Make 
meleyatom mal-valelh\7 
Inc. Sizes 6-28 


Wildly Wonderful Wearables 


VAY VaNt(:Yol gel el (-t-Meve) aa VA sd 
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F@LK WEAR 


All Styles Now Available Online From 
www.birchstreet-folkwear.com 


Sewable Swedish Tracing Paper 


Don't cut your patterns! 


10 yards rolls - 29" wide 
Trace your pattern with this durable, strong, 
see-through and drapably soft pattern paper. 


Contact us for pricing, free sample and catalog 


Birch Street Clothing 
P.O. Box 60, Penngrove, CA 94951 - Dept TH 
530-318-3883 © www.birchstreetclothing.com 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
READER SERVICE NO. 65 





The Amazing 
FITTING ASSISTANT 


Uses Your body measurements 
16 convert Your body form 
eliig nto fat master patterns 


Your Personal Fit-ting Sheils 
wil help you acuust any patiern 
for a much better fit 


ersonal 


www yourpersonalfi_com 
559-213-6630 Fax 559-291-9933 





PATTERNS cont’p 


SO VINTAGE PATTERNS 


Where the selection is greatest! 


From aprons to gowns! 


World Wide Shipping 
Oe zethm Oatxakye Aero) 1112 


www.sovintagepatterns.com 
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“Sy 
SEWING 75% 


PATTERNS Ko 
WITH 
UNIQUE STYLE 


& 


| See our timeless patterns 
eae §=— adapted from vintage 

ae fashion and ethnic costume 

at www.folkwear.com 





oe #101 — Gaza Dress 


FOLK WEAR 


READER SERVICE NO. 6 


Pattern Retrospective 
Accuratels repr xtuced 
Vintage patterns cach in 
a wide range of sizes 
A division of 
KvaDress.com 
P.O. Box 3108 


Prescott, AZ 86302-3108 


1956 Mermaid Gown Pater, $25 
READER SERVICE NO. 46 
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MARKETPLACE 


Needlework Tour to Lisbon, Portugal 


& Madeira Island, June 16-26, 2011 
« Arraiolos Rug Factory « Embroidery Workshop 
« Camacha Baskets « Art & Tapestry Museums 
« Religious Vestments and more... 
Marie Yolande, 4765 Legacy Cove Lane, Mableton, Ga. 30126 
Yolande@marieyolande.com (770) 941-3102 
www.marieyolande.com 


Hedgehog Handworks 


www.hedgehoghandworks.com 


Hard-to-find Needlework Supplies 
Costume & Needlework Books ¢ Metal Threads 
Needlework Tools ¢ Quality Hoops & Frames 


310-670-6040 « Toll Free 888-670-6040 


PLUSH CAT DESIGNS 


Fashion Fabrics from Classic to Cool 
* Silks * Wool *Tencel *Linen 
* Rayon Batik * Bamboo “Cotton 
* Stretch Denim * Designer Fabrics 
FABRIHOLICS WELCOME! 


WWW.PLUSHCATDESIGNS.COM 


Soutache 


embellishments 





buttons, feathers, ribbons & flowers 


2125 north damen ave, chicago, illinois 60647 
773.292.9110 


SoutacheRibbons.com 








AUR@ 


Natural fous and Natural Fibers 


Exquisite } vane) dyed silk and | nem yorr i wed, fof oer, On id 
babric. Natural dyes, mordants botanic als. ond more 





www_aurorasilk.com - Portland Oregon - (503) 286-4149 
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SELF CLING NO GLUE 














PREVENTS 
THREAD NELING. 
www.amazingtape.com 
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See ad index on page 89 for reader service numbers. 
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DiyBangles 


BANGLES ¢ EARRINGS @¢ PENDANTS @¢ CHARMS @ KEYCHAINS 


CODE: THREADSMAGAZINES12 


A Fabric Oasis 


Top quality quilting fabrics 
Secure online shopping 


Entire Fairy Frost Collection 
from Michael Miller Fabrics 


www.atabricoasis.com 


P.O. Box 737 ¢ Garrisonville, VA 22463 
(540) 286-2609 





HAKA’s #IB-430 3-drawer folding cutting table with 
ironing board... 


size the height 
at no extra cost: 
347 35” or 36" 


. 
— ott 


Justoneof7 = 
styles. Custom- ih ) 


Real, functional sewing furniture! 
HAKA SEWING FURNITURE 


905.607.3636 info@hakasewingfurniture.com ft A K A 
See more - www.hakasewingfurniture.com 


Thee a Fabrics for 


\ aterial ee 
Whe. 


www. Seen com 


gayfeather 


Fine & interesting fabrics, patterns, sewing supplies. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
608 294-7436 www.gayfeatherfabrics.com 





OF iberArts 2a 


May 26-28, 2011, Albuquerque, NM 
Call to Entries Deadline - March 1, 2011 
info@fiberartsfiesta.org - www.fiberartsfiesta.org 








ec , ’ 

“©. Friends Fabric Art.com 
pm) Quick, Friendly, 

th Knowledgeable Service 


Wide Variety of Books & Supplies 
for Mixed Media Fiber Art 










CLAIRE SHAEFFER’S 
COUTURE WORKSHOPS 


Claire Shaeffer, PO Box 157, Palm Springs, CA 92263 
760-325-7906 Sewfari@earthlink.net 


Knit Patterns aa the Hard To Fit 


Knit Fabrics EMMA SEABROOKE 
Stay Tapes & Patterns 305-664-3319 


How-To DVDS... now on Shop Online! 
Wwww.sewontv.com www.emmaseabrooke.com 


Easy, No-Fail Grommet Tape 


am | ¢Sew on Tape, Cut out Fabric, 
- . . . 


. e Snap in Decorative Rings, 
-” * 
ye Ds Comey le fe rlare 
S 


«" FREE E-book 


HomespunFabrics.com/TS.aspx 


= ORG) ___Ironslide 
ch TRONSHOE 


Your Secret Weapon for Easy Ironing 


to order: write, call, or e-mail e PO Box 1797 Auburn WA 98071 
800-527-8811 ~- www.bonash.com 


nae Finest Fabric Store 


Ww HARERMA 
wo ot FABRICS : 


) BPRS) = 00 @) a a bd: 40 DY-W OU Ae ws LO), 050 D)=K@1@) 2 
www.HabermanKFabrics.com 
Ph: (248) 541-0010 
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De OF ALLNOTIONS 


SEWMACH10 SEWNOTION20 
www.sewingmachinesplus.com 











A Fabric Oasis 

Albuquerque Fiber Arts Fiesta 

Apple Annie Fabrics 

Association of Sewing and 
Design Professionals 

Aurora Silk 

Baby Lock 

Beacon Fabric & Notions 

Bernina 

Birch Street Clothing 

Bo-Nash 

Britex Fabrics 

Bug Fabric 

Claire Schaeffer's Couture 
Workhops 

The Complete Clothier 

The Couture Sewing School 

Create for Less 

CreativFestival 

Cutting Line Designs 

DIY Bangles.com 

Emma One Sock 

E-Quilter 

Eva Dress 

Fabulous Fit Dress Forms 

Fine Fabric Stores 

Folkwear Patterns 

Friends Fabric Art.com 

Gayfeather Fabrics 

General Label Mfg. 

Getta Grip 

Gorgeous Fabrics 

Haberman Fabrics 

Haka Sewing Furniture 
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CLOSURES BY SUSAN FETERMAN 





Umbrella man | 


y grandfather made umbrellas. He had been a tailor 





in Europe, but when he came to America, he opened 

a small umbrella store in New York City. He sold to 
wholesalers or, infrequently, to walk-in customers. He also did re- 
pairs. (Remember when an umbrella didn't break after one use?) 

My mother, grandmother, grandfather, and I shared an 
apartment above the store. Our building might have been a 
tenement, except that it had a tiny elevator. My grandfather 
always wore a tie, jacket, and hat to walk 10 or so feet to work. 

His store was my favorite place in the whole world. Every 
day, before and after school, I waited there for the bus or for 
my grandmother to take me upstairs. When I was old enough 
to write, I was thrilled to address the cartons my grandfather 
sent to his wholesalers. Each address had to be written with a 
thick black grease crayon, and I had to get it exactly right. 

My grandfather's first step to making umbrellas was laying = 
out and cutting fabric. He had a cutting table built into the wall, . 
where hed lay out yards and yards of silk umbrella fabric—as 
many as 20 layers. Hed slice through the layers along the edge 
of a wooden A-frame (he had two sizes, one for ladies and one 
for men), flipping it after each cut so as not to waste any fabric. 10 gross to a box, and Id run my fingers through them. This an- 
He cut with a metal blade, which he sharpened himself. noyed my grandfather, because Id spill some on the floor. 

When the completed frames came back, my grandfather 
attached small circles of fabric to the top for water-tightness 


6 6 He took each um brel la a nd Swi rled and hammered on a metal cap. Then hed glue on the handle. 


it over the stea m, then set it down He used a rib from a broken frame to apply the glue. In all of the 
; ; ears that he had the store, his hand tools were one blade, a pair 
to straighten out the fabric. 99 ere se aounaice ’ 
Finally came the steaming, which got out any creases. It was 

Then hed take the fabric to his sewing machine, sitting in done in the back of the store, where there was a stove with a pipe 
the window of the store, and hem each piece in a chain. He that propelled steam into the air. He took each umbrella and 
used an old treadle machine, which may have been electric. A swirled it over the steam, then set it down to straighten out the 
big box in front of the machine caught the hemmed fabric as fabric. If you walked into the store when that was being done, you 
it came through. would see hundreds of umbrellas, one on top of another, all over 

Then hed snip the pieces apart and join them along the the back of the store. 
sides. This was also done as a chain. He continued to join After the umbrellas were shipped out, hed begin the process all 5 
pieces until all of them were paired, and then hed join the sets over again. £ 
of two into sets of four, then the sets of four into sets of eight. I began to sew when I was 20 years old. I dont knowhow much 

I'm not sure at what point he inserted the tiny strap that time I spent watching my grandfather, learning on a subcon- 2 
held the umbrella closed, but he managed to get it always in scious level. I do know my proudest moment was when I showed 7 
the exact same place and right-side up on thousands of um- him my first completed dress. Ever the careful craftsman, he E 
brellas. (When I sew a garment, I know there is almost always inspected my work, and he approved. o 
one piece that I put in backward.) e 

He hired pieceworkers to hand-sew the fabric to the frames Susan Feterman lives in New York City, where she designs and S 
using tiny metal tips. I loved those little metal tips—they came creates custom leatherwork. 5 


DOES THIS STORY REMIND YOU OF A SIMILAR EXPERIENCE? Email your story to TH@taunton.com, and you could be our next Closures author. 
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Up Close 


his straight-laced suit is anything but all-business. From 


a distance, the ensemble looks like a basic black formal 
suit. But up close, the fine, soft bouclé fabric is cardigan- 
comfortable. Its details, perhaps borrowed from the utilitarian 
garments of the American frontier, include charmeuse laces 
at the waist and shoulders. The skirt is softly gathered into 
a yoke waistband and closed with a laced center-front fly to 
complete the silhouette with a feminine touch. The lacing reap- 
pears at each armscye. It gives subtle shaping to the shoulders, 
introduces an eye-catching textural element, and adds a slight 
glimmer of light to the light-saturating bouclé. Guided through 
small, machine-stitched eyelets on either side of the seam or 
opening, the charmeuse strands are then tied into an elegantly 
draped bow. For instructions on how to apply this lacing detail 
in your own garments, see page 76. 
From the Collection at Western Costume Company 
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